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Good Profit in a Hay Crop. 

The possibilities of a good piece of mow. 
ing land have been brought out in a new 
light by the recent tests at Kingston, R. 
I.,as described this summer in a special 
station bulletin. Much attention has been 
drawn to the subject because of the ex- 
tremely high price of hay in that. section, 
retail quotations having at times reached 
$28 per ton at Providence this month. 

The profit from topdressing, particularly 
with nitrate of soda, is shown distinctly. 
In fact, it may be seen at a glance from the 
figure showing the three test plots in one 
picture. The plot (No. 21) on the right of 
the illustration received a full ration of 
nitrate, or about four hundred pounds per 
year for the four years since seeding down, 
besides acid phosphate and muriate of 
potash. The next plot (No. 19), shown in 
the middle of the picture, received the same 
chemicals without the nitrate of soda, and 
the difference in yield shows very plainly. 
The plot at the extreme left (No. 17) re- 
ceived the other chemicals, and also 130 
pounds of nitrate of soda, and the crop, al- 
though heavy, is far from equal to No. 21. 

All the plots show a good profit. The 
one without nitrate, after paying for the 
fertilizers, gave $39.08 profit in four years. 
Theone with a small dressing of nitrate 
gave $75.20 besides cost of fertilizer, and the 
one with heavy dressing of nitrate gave 
$123.46 besides cost of fertilizer. 

The yields of field-cured hay for the four 
years upon the plot No. 17 receiving the full 
ration of nitrate of soda have been as fol- 
lows: 3.5 tons in’ 1899, 4.1 tons in 1900, 4.7 
tons in 1901, 4.1 tons in 1902. 

The value of the crop of barn-cured hay, 
even at the low prices used in the estimates, 
exceeded the cost of the manures in each of 
the four years where a full ration of nitrate 
of soda was used, as follows: $19.62 in 1899, 
$30.40 in 1900, $40.70 in 1901, $32.74 in 
1902. Total, $123.46 for the four years, 
or 830.87, average per year. The prices 
used in the estimates exceeded in no case 
S16 per ton. Taking the case of the plot 
which received a full ration of nitrate of 
soda (No. 21), and estimating the first crop 
of barn-cured hay (in 1899) at $15 per ton, 
the second crop of that year and of the year 
191 at $12, and the single crops of 1900 and 
1902 and the first crop of 1901 each at $20 
per ton, the value of the total crop would 
have exceeded the cost of the manures for 
the four years by $164.43 per acre, thus giv- 
ing an average of $41.11 per annum. 

All the plots were seeded with barley, 
clover and grass in the spring of 1898. The 
clover and grass seeding, per acre, was as 
follows upon each plot: 7.5 pounds com- 
mon red clover, 15.0 pounds timothy, 7.5 
pounds redtop. One ton of slaked lime was 
applied per acre to each of the three plots 
in 1807, none having been used since. 

From the results of all the experiments 
to date, it is believed by Professor Wheeler 
that the annual application of the follow- 
‘ig materials per acre would probably 
have given better net returns than the 
amounts employed in this experiment, viz., 
four hundred pounds acid phosphate, two 
hundred to 250 pounds muriate of potash, 

‘)} pounds nitrate of soda. 

lt is assumed that the land, if acid (sour), 
siould be limed before seeding to grass. 
\n omission of a part of any one or more of 
the manures can be safely made only when 
it is absolutely known tbat the soil con- 

is sO much of the particular ingredi- 
€ (that the full amount is not required for 
tie production of a maximum crop. 

rom the results of all the experiments 
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is assumed that the land, if acid (sour), 
ld be limed before seeding to grass. 

inission of a part of any one or more of 

uanures can be safely made only when 
‘absolutely known that the soil contains 
‘” ‘ouch of the particular ingredient that 

‘ull amount is not required for the pro- 
‘ion of a maximum crop. Topdressing 
pa; s only on new mowing. Old grass lands 
ivvld be plowed, cropped and reseeded, 
Tather than topdressed. 
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Details of Cattle Breeding. 
_ me persons ask sellers to warrant a cow 
"tv give a date when she will calve, but 
“4 -bvious that this is often impossible. 

he date of service can sometimes be given, 
“nl every information should be supplied 
«ge * regard to her standing to service, but 
Practical and fair man will not and cannot 
nore. Every stock owner, however, 

°WS only too well that stockmen are 
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often most careless, and not only forget to 
note when service has taken place, but omit 
to watch a cow three weeks afterwards in 
order to observe whether heat returns or 
not, in order that she may be served again. 
When an owner is aware that a cow has not 
been in season since service, he is pretty 
safe in believing her to be in calf, but he 
should never warrant her until! the calf can 
be felt. 

Barren cows are sometimes sold to the un- 
suspecting, but when a cow is sufficiently 
advanced in pregnancy she can be satisfac- 
torily examined and the truth ascertained. 
Skilled hands profess to feel the calf at 
five months, but it can generally be discov- 
ered by most people at 64 months. A good 
plan is to watch the right side of the cow 
when she is taken to drink. At this time 
the calf may often be seen to move in the 
hollow below the right hip. If it is neces- 





which has aborted. Rain and wind, exces- | 


sive cold and heat should always be avoided 
as far as possible, and, lastly, when a cow 
is dried, she should when housed be placed 
in a loose box or stall, and neither tied nor 
chained, for the strain which is often thrown 
upon her abdomen when she rises is very 
dangerous while she is in this condition. 
Cows which are not subject to abortion 
seldom slip a calf unless as a result of 
fright, undue excitement, bad water or 
food, excessive draught, wet, or direct con- 
tact with aborted cows. In the calving of 
cows great care should be taken that they 
are not too fleshy, inasmuch as excess of 
condition or too full a habit is liable to in- 
duce milk fever, especially in cows which 
have had three or more calves, heifers not 
being so liable to attack. When a cow is 
inclined to lay on flesh she should be 
placed upon the plainest food a few weeks 





effect délivery without harm, but all should 


be gently, even though it be necessary 
to use] ysical force in this way. 06! 


Hew Snakes Befriend Farmers. 

The fear of snakes, which seems to be 
born with children, and is seldom eradi- 
cated in manhood and womanhood, is to a 
large extent without reason, and those whu 
kill the varieties most numerous in this vi- 
cint unwittingly destroying the best 
friends of the farmers. 

H. Grinnel of Holbrook, Mass., 
long :ajstudent of natural history and bot- 
any, devoted years to an investigation 
of the reptiles to be found near Boston, and 
his collection is, perhaps, the best in New 
England. He says: 

** The ordinary black snake of the fields 
is on the average four feet long, though 
a 








brown, marked very prettily, makes excel- 
lent ornaments and pocketbooks. 

“* Rattlers will run away if given an op- 
portunity. I don’t think they would pro- 
voke a combat. But you must look out for 
them if you get between them and their 
holes in the rocks. 

** The rattlesnakes’ den in the Blue hilis 
region is on Bear hill, near the brook, and 
close to the Taunton turnpike. You can 
almost always find them there in the month 
f May. Trey keep to themselves In the 
spring they lay among the rocks and in the 
summer in the meadows. 

** Black and green snakes, wood and grass 
snakes and adders are found in these parts. 
There isno reason for being afraid of any 
of them. The grass snakes eat insects and 
the adders eat grubs. 

** [havea collection of twenty-two vari- 
eties of snakes, preserved in alcohol, all of 








third ration, and the third plot from the right (No. 17) received none. 


THREE EXPERIMENTAL GRASS PLOTS AT KINGSTON, R. I. 
General view of the experimental grass plots Nos. 17,19 and 21. The plot on the extreme right received a full ration of nitrate of soda; the one at its left received a one- 


Like quantities of potash and phosphoric acid were applied to all three plots. 











GRASS AND CLOVER (1902) WITHOUT NITROGEN. 
Plot No. 17, without Nitrogen. Manured with potash and phosphoric acid, and seeded like plots Nos. 19 and 21. 








sary to discover the calf, she should not be 
repeatedly punched in this spot, but gently 
pressed with the thumb of the right hand, 
and when the calf is touched it will gener- 
ally respond. 

It is well, in order to prevent doubt, 
trouble and possible loss, to keep records of 
service of cows. When a cow is ‘in sea- 
son ” or “heat,” as it is sometimes termed 





before calving, but there are animals which 
after a winter when food is dear and scarce 
appear in spring in poor and weakly condi- 
tion, and which are likely to succumb dur- 
ing parturition; such cows should have their 
food increased in order to sustain them dur- 
ing the trying ordeal. 

When a cow is nearly due to calve, she 
may, if fleshy and full of milk and if fever 


—which is bealthy, not carrying a calf, {is feared, be drenched with an aperient, 


and not too old, she will be about every 
three weeks—she may bellow, prove very 
restless and excited and move quickly about 
the field, if at liberty, as though unusually 
disturbed. She will, too, allow other cows 
to leap upon her back, and will sometimes 
leap upon the backs of others. When 
stalled, however, these signs are not so ap- 
parent, and as the heat does not always re- 
main for many hours, great care should be 
exercised that it is not missed. The 
cow is restless, and there is an 
abnormal appearance about the vagina. 
Directly the heat is noticed she should 
be taken to the bull, and if the dia- 
tance is great she had better. remain all 
night, or the long journey on foot may 
perhaps cause her to fail. Where herds 
are kept and a bull is retained on the prem- 
ises he should be turned out once daily with 
the cows; he will then unfailingly select 
those requiring service. The period of 
gestation in the cow is about 285 days; some 
cows carry their calves shorter and others 
longer periods, and at the time we write 
we have two sister heifers which were 
served on the same day—one calving on the 
281st day, while the other had not calved on 
the 297th day. 

When a cow approaches parturition, her 
udder commences to spring or enlarge, and 
the calf may be sometimes noticed striking 
the walls of the abdomen. The owner is 
generally guided in his atteution at this 
period by the udder and the enlargement of 
the vagina, and when the former has almost 
reached its greatest size when full of milk, 
the calf may be expected. When a cow has 
become pregnant her milk begins to fall off, 
and this is in a measure because her food is 
not increased in quality in proportion to the 
increased demand upon her system. 

A cow with calf should neither be driven 
fast nor excited; dogs should not be allowed 
to worry or annoy her; she should not be 
subjected to violence, and, above all, she 
should never be left in the company of acow 





such as one pound of Epsom salts with one 
ounce of ground ginger mixed in gruel 
about twelve hours before calving. She is 
not likely to be attacked after this. Very 
fleshy cows may be given such a drink two 
or three times. Milking for a few days be- 
fore calving where the milk appears to be 
plentiful is also recommended by some 
authorities. It has been stated that if a 
cow is milked the last thing at night she 
will not calve before morning. We have 
certainly tried the plan upon a few animals, 
none of which caived in the night; but be- 
fore it can be actually recommended more 
complete experiments are necessary. 
Wealways prefer to see cows out in theair, 
unless the weather is severe, right up to 
the day of calving, and so far we have found 
great advantage from the exercise which 
they enjoy, animals having frequently 
been driven in during the day to calve. 
They should, of course, be carefully 
watched, for assistance is sometimes neces- 
sary, andin no case should a cow have 
her head tied up or be placed with other 
animals when near calving. If a calf is 
expected during the night the owner 
should wait with the cow and be charged, 
unless he is experienced, not to unduly 
hasten parturition. {[t is necessary to men- 
tion this, for when the calf appears and its 
fall is somewhat protracted workmen are apt 
to get excited, run for assistance, or 
attempt to force the birth. In the large 
majority of cases this is quite unnecessary, 
but old cows us well as young cnes do some- 
times require assistance, especially when 
the calf is unusually well developed. In 
assisting the birth, a broad strap should be 
fastened around the fore-feet of the calf, 
and to thisa rope should be attached. if 
the cow has failed to bring it torth, and 
help really appears necessary, the stock- 
men and one or two assistants may be 
needed to pull at the rope each time the cow 
strains. The combined efforts of themen 
and the animal in her throes will usually 





they sometimes reach six feet in length. 
They ought not to be slainas quickly as a 
person can secure a stick, as is the habit, 
for they are of great benefit to those who 
raise crops. They eat the cut-worms and 
the field mice. They ought to be imported 
rather than exterminated, as they bid fair 
to be at the present rate of destruction. 

** The black snake will travel all over a 
field eating the mice. They are particu- 
larly fond of the young ones. 

‘There is no cause for being afraid of 
them. They are more fearful of you than 
you are.of them. Give them a chance and 
they will run away. My fingers have been 
bitten by them, but never were poisoned. 

**The black snake lies coiled ina large 
oval. When he sees a man approaching he 
runs away so fast ina straight line that it 
is difficult to catch up with him. If there 
is a bush in the way and the man is gaining 
ground, he turns a right angle through the 
shrubbery, runs a little farther, turns 
another right angle and then lies still to 
avoid being observed. If discovered, he 
runs again. If he reaches alow cedar he 
will run up into it and lie quietly ona 
branch. 

** Rattlesnakes*are common in the Blue 
hills, although their number is rapidly 
growing less. I saw seven there one day 
this spring, the largest being three feet 
long and having six rattles. Their average 
lengthin the Blue hills is under four feet. 
I have heard of persons killing them six 
feet long in that neighborhood, but I doubt 
the tales. 

** Rattlesnakes move very slowly except 
when they strike. Put one on the ground 
in an open space, and if he starts to get 
away you caneasily stop him. But when 
one is coiled, he strikes so swiftly that it is 
almost impossible to dodge him. 

*“*T have read several articles in which it 
was stated that rattlesnakes never hiss, but 
I have listened to their hisses. 

“IT heard it said once that a rattlesnake, 
haviug once gotten a frog in his throat is 
compelled to swallow it, because his teeth 
turn backward. Now, I poked a frog down 
a rattle eight inches to his stomach, and he 
threw it up by wriggling back and forth 
and then giving a violent sitake at just the 
right moment. 

-* Rattlesnakes ought to be exterminated. 
Their poison is deadly. 1 know of no use 
for them, save that their skin, yellow and 





which were captured in Holbrook or near 
by. The collection includes several varie- 
ties of water-snakes, two varieties of rat- 
tlers, and many adders, grass and wood 
snakes. 

‘* Water snakes devour fish. I secured a 
specimen once which had swallowed a fish 
three times as thick through as he was, and 
when I tanned the skin of the snake it re- 
tained the stretch which had been given 
it by the too hearty meal. That was a 
curiosity.”’ 
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Professor Cooley on Summer Dairying. 

In its crop report for June, recently 
issued, the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture includes an article on ‘ Sum- 
mer Management of the Dairy Herd,’’ by F. 
S. Cooley, professor of animal husbandry 
and dairying at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. 

In this articie Professor Cooley says: 
The severe early summer drought of the 
present season has served to emphasize the 
needof a better average among our dairy 
cows. Probably the average cow in Massa- 
chusetts yields about two thousand quarts 
of milk or two hundred pounds of butter, 
worth from $30 to $60. With the present 
high prices for feeds this leaves little, if any, 
margin for profit. This average yield should 
be increased to three hundred or four hun- 
dred pounds, or three thousand to four 
thousand quarts, the feasibility of securing 
these higher yields being amply demon- 
strated by many carefully kept records. 
Compar the value of the annual product of 
a dairy of fifteen cows of average quality, 
amounting to $750to $900, with the possible 
$1400 or $1800 from those of a better grade. 
The latter class would certainly leave a 
handsome margin for profit, after paying 
for the extra feed and care. 

He says that the pr -blem of securing the 
better grade of cows is for the breeder to 
solve, and places special emphasis on the 
necessity of using a pure-bred sire that in- 
herits dairy qualities of superior order, 
without which he is of little value, though 
his blood be as blue as the sea and his pedi- 
gree as long as the moral law. 

Taking up the phase of production Pro- 
fessor Cooley emphasizes the necessity for 
perennial dairying, or production through- 
out the year, as opposed to the old method 
of production mainly during the summer. 
He points out the disadvantages of produc- 





ing the greatest quantity at the time of 
general surplus, and the impossibility of 
securing the best prices under that method. 
He says that in whole districts in western 
Massachusetts there are fluctuations of 
from thirty to sixty per cent. between the 
Output of the highest and the lowest 
months, and the same is true in a less de- 
gree of the receipts of the leading milk 
companies in our cities. This means that 
from onethird to one-half of the 
entire product must be sold at the 
general market prices, which rule from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. lower than 
those obtained by constant perennial trade. 
The problem is to transfer the ordinary 
June surplus to the September deficit. 
When severe drought overtakes us at the 
commencement of the summer, as during 
the present season, the only way to over- 
come its effects is by drawing on reserve 
supplies or by the liberal purchase of feeds. 
For forage crops for early spring, winter rye 
and the clovers are the standard crops. The 
season of drought commonly begins in July 
and its effects are most apparent between 
that time and October. Drought may safely 
be anticipated four years in five, and every 
dairyman should be prepared to meet it. 
Two general schemes may be considered to 
this end, soiling and summer silage. 

Professor Cooley considers that the prin- 
cipal crops for this section in a soiling 
scheme for summer and early autumn are 
oats, millet, corn, clover, peas, barley and 
rape. He discusses each of these crops 
at some length, giving directions as to 
the time of sowing, management and feed- 
ing of each. Taking up the question of 
summer silos he favors them, for the rea- 
son of the cheaper cost of production and 
the more uniform supply and quality of the 
feed as compared with green forage, al- 
though the first cost of the silo will be con- 
siderable. In closing he points out the im- 
provement in pastures that goes with sup- 
plementary feeding, pastures being able to 
carry a large number of cattle in this way, 
which will check ‘wild growth and also en- 
rich the soil. Thus the prosperity of the 
farmer, which is the concern of the board 
of agriculture, will be increased. 
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Cattle Men Waiting. . 

The situation resulting from the recent 
cattle epidemic is just now in a state of un- 
certainty owing to recent developments. 
So far as the foundation facts are con- 
cerned, all is going well. There are no 
cases of the foot and mouth disease and 
none have occurred in America for several 
months past. The twu cattle shipped to 
Argentina cn an infected Argentine ship 
were perfectly well when sent out from 
New York and should not of course affect 
the situation in this country. 

The Boston representatives of the cattle 
bureau are unable to account for the delay 
in raising the embargo against shipment of 
cattle from New England ports. Appar- 
ently Secretary Wilson feels that the re- 
sponsibility of the change will rest upon 
him, and befure taking action he intends to 
be very sure that the disease is absolutely 
stamped out. Cattle owners, dealers and 
exporters are becoming more and more im- 
patient, but are assured by the bureau 
officials that the restrictions are likely to be 
removed very soon. 

In fact, the Washington order received in 
Boston, Monday, permits unrestricted ship- 
ment of live stock across the formerly in- 
fected States, whether intended for slaugh- 
teror other uses. Cattle may also be shipped 
from those States after inspectiun or per- 
mission of the bureau’s agent. This order 
does not remove the prohibition of cattle 
exports, but is regarded as the first step in 
that direction. The State quarantines of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, the 
only States now concerned, are moaified so 
far as required to accord with the Washing- 
ton order. Dr. Peters, head of the Massa- 
chusetts cattle commission, apparently 
thinks the State restrictions might be safely 
removed, but to avoid confusion and con- 
flict of orders will wait until the Govern- 
ment embargo has been removed before lift- 
ing entirely the State quarantines. 

But the most uncertain and vexatious 
feature of the situation is the announcement 
that the British Board of Agriculture has 
issued an order to prohibit the importation, 
after Aug. 1, of hogs from the whole United 
States and of cattle from New England. 
This move is something of a surprise and a 
puzzle even to the Washington authorities. 
The Boston agents of the bureau suspect the 
order may have been wrongly reported. 
** Thereare practically no exports of hogs,’’ 
said one of the Boston representatives. 
* The last lot was sent from Boston several 
years ago, and about half of them died on 
the voyage. That was the last attempt. 
Hogs cannot stand the voyage.”’ 

As for the cattle restriction, there is none 
of the disease in New England, and has 
been none for months. The two cattle 
shipped from New York were from Indiana. 
It is hard to understand why at this late 
date the British authorities should start an 
embargo to take effect still later, the first of 
next month. Such action looks very much 
like a clumsy shutting of the doors very 
long, indeed, after the horse had been stolen. 
If no new cases of the disease appear before 
August, it would seem that the epidemic 
might be considered over, even by the most 
conservative of British officials. Still a 
good deal of annoyance and loss may result 
from the characteristic British slowness. 
No American cases of pleuro-pneumonia 
have come to England for at least ten years, 
yet regulations established at the time of 
the last epidemic are still retained, requir- 
ing the almost immediate slaughter of beef 
cattle imported from America, and causing 
serious loss and inconvenience to the trade 
The present total prohibition is highly un- 
reasonable, if correctly understood in the 
United States, and should be made a subject 
of vigorous protest by the Washington 
authorities. 
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improving a Ferm. 

‘You ask how to bring up a farm? Every 
farm is a study by itself,’ replied John 
Joy. ‘The best I can do is to tell you how 
Iimproved my own farm, from where it 
barely paid the rent until it now gives me 
$800 per month gross income, of which about 
$200 is the clear profit.” 

“Few men of your age in this section 
have done so well,” said I, “‘and the farm 
was nothing extra by nature.” 

“IT was a believer in manure,” he contin- 
ued. “{ knew that with plenty ot it any- 
body could make money on an Eastern 
farm. The first five years I paid rent first, 
bought food next and put the rest of the 
income in manure; paid a good price and 
hauled it three miles over a bad, hilly road. 
I often wished I had located nearer town. 
Before the end of five years I found that 1 
could keep more stock and stopped buying 
manure. 

**] have bought none since, except a ton 
or two of fertilizer a year for potatoes. I 
have kept adding cows, and my wife became 
tired of making butter, so I started my 
retail milk rcute. 1 had to buy grain to 
keep up the milk flow, and the lanl grew 
richer. I began to study tillage, got better 
implemenis, plowed better and oftener, and 
tined the soil the whole season. 

“I paid more attention to rotation of 
crops and practiced a partial-soiling system, 
which 1 thought was about the limit of high 
farming ; but then came the silosystem.” 

‘“*That seemed to make a big difference in 
your farming. Yours was almost the first 
in this country, I. believe.” 

“Yes,” re, lied Joy, ‘I should have 
had one sooner if mine had been easy soil 
to cultivate. The silo has done a great 
deal to bring up my farm. I could keep 
twice as many cattle as before, but I haven’t 
done it because I have bean taking more of 
the land for market garden crops and trees. 
I have made some of my fields as rich and 
mellow as a garden, and find it pays to raise 
garden crops and fruit. 

** Now, this is the standard way to bring 
up land,’”’ he continued; “that is, buy or 
make more manure. But if the milk or 
butter market were poor, my experience 
has suggested another way that you could 
follow, and one that is more feasible in 
some instances. Manure, live stock and 
silo cost heavily, and the process for a man 
without much capital is slow and difficult. 
With a large farm and little or no capital, a 
farmer may set that surplus land to improv- 
ing itself. Let him wisely save and use 
what manure he has. There is a golden 
mean between stuffing and starving land. 
Let him put the manure where it will do 
the most good, using the best of the land, 
grow self-feeding crops like clover, cow- 
peas and soy beans, and the like. By ‘ self- 
feeding ’ crops, I mean that they get a good 
deal of their growth from the materials in 
the air and deep soil, where most crops 
will get nothing. Where land is easy to 
work, these crops will not cost much to 
grow. They can be pastured off partly, 
and the rest of thegrowth plowed under. 

** Red clover, for instance. I find we can 
cut or feed the first growth, and get a crop 
that will pay for the trouble of raising it, 
and leave the second growth to be plowed 
under, with the effect on the soil’s quality, a 
heavy dressing or fertilizer after plowing 
under the swil, or carry a crop of potatoes, 
with the addition of a little fertilizer in the 
drill. Then follow the potatoes with fodder, 
rye or wheat,and sow clover again amnng the 
rye very early the following spring, and so 
repeat the process. Plow under the second 
growth of clover again, and the land will be 
found wonderfully improved, at no great 
expense except for labor. 

* Another good plan the second fall 
would be to sow some turnips with the rye. 
This would give five crops in two years. A 
crop of clover cut, and the second growth 
turned under, potatoes, turnips, rye, and all 
with little manure. I should use chemical 
fertilizer, say two hundred pounds per acre, 
of muriate of potash and acid phosphate 
mixed, to give the clover a good start. 

** But I would never mortgage my farm to 
buy heavy dressings or fertilizer,as some 
recommend. I would rather take longer 
and depend more on the clover. I would 
get a double sulky plow and turn the soil 
over and over as often as I could, working 
it fine and keeping it stirred. Almost any 
soil has plenty of fertility if it is worked 
fine enough to enable the crops to get at it. 

** Live stock, fine tillage and air-feeding 
plants will bring up the farm in time. A 
mortgage might save years, but it would be 
likely to worry as many out of the farmer’s 
life.’”’ G. B. F. 


Middlesex County, Mass. 





Heading off Potato Blight. 

Spray with bordeaux mixture by the 
middle of July, a second time the first of 
August, a third time the middle of August. 
When bugs are present at either of these 
sprayings they may be killed by adding 
half a pound of paris green to a barrel of 
the bordeaux. 

There is no question of the profit of spray- 
ing potatoes in regions where these blights 
are prevalent. The cost of spraying an acre 
three times as above will vary from $6 to 
$9; a saving of twice that number of bushels 
will usually pay the cost. The following is 
the summary of nine experiments: Smallest 
number of bushels per acre saved by spray- 
ing twenty-one, largest eighty-two, average 
fort\-nine. Supposing the co-t of spraying 

each case to have been $9 per acre and 
the value of the potatoes to have been fifty 
ce ts ver bushel: The profit would have 
ranged f.om $1.50 to $32 per acre, the aver- 
ae being $15.50. Much larger savings are 
often reported; in years when the late 
blight and rot are prevalent it is not unusual 
for sprayed vines to produce more than 
double the yield of similar unsprayed ones. 

The barrel pump is designed to be at- 
tached to a barrel or tank and is the most 
generally useful form for ordinary orchards, 
vineyards and potato fields. The illustration 
showsthe manner of using such an outfit 
at the experiment farm. The pump, etc., 
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SPRAYING POTATOES IN JULY AT THE NEW HAMPSHIRE EXPERIMENT FARM. 
See descriptive article. 





complete, may be bought at dealers. The 
barrel pump outfit (the pump should be 
attached to the head of the barrel) may be 
carried in almost any farm wagon which is 
at hand, alight one-horse rig being prefer- 
able. A convenient spray cart may be 
cheaply made by fastening a platform of 
boards or'plank on the axle of a pair of for 
ward wheels which are provided with strong 
thrills. The platform can be made so as to 
be readily and quickly detached when the 
wheels are wanted for any other purpose. 
The following is a good formula for the 
bordeaux mixture: Blue vitriol five pounds, 
lime (fresh) five pounds, water fifty gallons. 
Dissolve the vitriol in water, hot water will 
do it more rapidly; slack the lime; dilute 
each with as much water as can be done 
conveniently, the more the better, then mix 
and stir thoroughly. 
The early blight is known by dark brown 
or black spots with sharp margins upon the 
leaves, increasing in size and number, finally 
killing the vines; usually appears on late 
potatoes the latter part of July. 
Late blight and rot causes rapidly pro- 
gressive wilting and dying of the leaves, a 
whitish mould-like growth appearing on the 
under side; accompanied by rotting of the 
tubers; appears in August. These two 
diseases are frequently present together, 
and, in any case, are both prevented by 
spraying as above directed. 

H. H. LAmson. 
Experiment Farm, Durham, N. H. 








‘Literature. 


This book of letters supposed to have 
passed between Dane Kempton, an idealist, 
and ‘his foster-son, Herbert Wace, whose 
views are in direct contrast, contains many 
expressions of fine sentiment. The discus- 
sion centres about the subject of love. Her- 
bert Wace is engaged to a girl because he 
thinks her a good comrade, and fitted to 
fill the position which he would desire 
his wife to be capable of filling, but he 
does not love her. His foster-father chides 
him, tellizg him he is capable of a 
great love, and that he should not shut 
the doors of his soul to this experience. 
Thinking to touch him Mr. Kempton even 
goes so far as to relate his own past ex- 
perience of love and sacrifice. Kempton 
was engaged to Wace’s motber, and he 
brought his best friend, Wace, to meet her. 
His intimate friend and his promised bride 
immediately fell in love with each other. 
Kempton, discerning the situation, with- 
drew himself. Because his love was a big 
thing he could sacrifice himself and make it 
as easy as possible fur the love of his heart 
to pass from his keeping to another’s. 

Herbert Wace is somewhat touched by 
the written recital of a strong man’s pain 
and a woman’s love. However, he refuses 
to permit his mind to dwell upon it, persist- 
ing in his own views. Love iscomradeship, 
after it is stripped of its animal passions, 
and nothing more, is his belief. The whole 
significance of love between man and woman 
is the perpetuation of the species. How- 
ever low or high on the ladder of life one 
may be, it is the same. Even be man refined 
and cultured, yet he must perform two 
functions, nutrition and reproduction, and 
socomes this law: ‘‘ Love as a means of 
the perpetuation and development of the 
human type is very crude and open to im- 
provement. What the intellect of man has 
done with the beast, the intellect of man 
may do with man.” This is Wace’s philos- 
ophy of love, and Kempton argues with 
him, but does not succeed in changing any 
of Wace’s opinions. Experience must 
do that; no amount of argument will 
ever convince any man who possesses 
a strong intellect and pronounced theo- 
ries on all subjects. Again Wace says, 
‘‘ Loveisa disorder of the mind and body 
and is produced by passion under the stim- 
ulus of imagination.’”? The end of the dis- 
cussion becomes a tragedy, as Wace’s be- 
trothed learns she is not loved. When she 
realizes this fact she tells Wace. He claims 
that the trouble liesin her desiring too 
much happiness. ‘‘ You should not care so 
much about yourself,’ he says toher. The 
woman is ever faithful to the last. “If 1 
loved him enough, I could forego love itself 
for him.” But no, the woman, awakening 
from the dream, knows that she, too, has 
not loved as it is possible for her to love. 

The letters may worry some readers, but 
they contain much that is good meat for the 
mind. Psychologically the letters are excel- 
lent. The same trend of thought repeated 
in different terms is what causes the book to 
be tiresome at times. A good lesson may, 
however, be deducted from ‘‘ ‘The Kempton- 
Wace Letters.”” |New York: Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.50. ] 

Most people possess some superstitious 
beliefs and a craving for knowledge of the su- 
pernatural. Thus stories of the spirit world 
not only interest but often leave us with 
questioning mind and incredulous. William 
Dean Howells in ‘Questionable Shapes ’’ 
again recalls our attention to the psycholo- 
gist’s theory. The book contains three 
stories, the first being ‘‘ His Apparition,” 
which isa narration of a ghost woman sit- 
ting by a table near the man when he sud- 
denly awoke. The circumstances attending 
his explanation of this fair visitor from 
the spirit world occasions the hero of 
the table many inconveniences. The 
conclusion, although it proves to be no 
explanation of the ghost, is a happy one. 








Mr. Howells’ quaint manner of settling 


his characters in their appointed positions | sible to acquire it.” Not earlier than ‘six 
renders the story amusing. The second | years of age, however, would M. Lavignuac 
story concerns *“‘ The Angel of the Lord,”’ | advise the child to begin the acquirament of 
which is a story of the angel of Death. A | this language unless preparation is being 
man having lived all his life with fear of | made for public performances. The author 
death in every breath of life he draws, sud- | claims that in all classical music, previous 
denly loses it ull when he buys a place in | to Beethoven, the pedal should not be used, 
the country which seems to hold a particu- | nor should the young player be allowed to 
lar enchantment for him. Here he and| include romantic music in its repertory 
his wife live until he meets death. Mr. | until he is fifteen. Concerning the memo- 
Howells paints in a graphic way this picture | rizing of music M. Lavignac makes some 
of a man who has ever been pursued by the | most sensible comments. In writing about 
horrible, haunting fear of death. What | the memory of the ear, he adds, ‘‘ Infinitely 
such a life is toa man the reader is forced | superior is the memory of the eyes, however 
to realize after reading this vivid account. strange this may appear at first glance. He 
The last story, “* Though One Rose from | Who possesses it retains it graven on his 
the Dead,’”’ is a curiously mixed tale of | mind,—the note itself, the printed note, even 
mental influence, or personal magnetism, or | Temembers the place it occupies on the page 
whatever one may choose to term it. Two | 2nd would be capable of copying from mem- 
people, man and wife, are able to learn each | Ty and reproducing upon paper the work 
other’s thoughts and communicate with each | he has studied sufficiently to have fathomed 
other when separated. One day the wife, it to its depths, even were it orchestral 
becoming rather lostvin the fog, calls out to | 8Core, exactly as one would write a piece 
her husband. He hears and rushes to her | Of verse or any bit of literature that is 


assistance. Some time later she dies and | retained in the mind word for word. At 
the friend, the psychologist, is called to the bottom it is the same intellectual opera- 


visit the widowed man. The latter talks | tion. This analytical memory, the memory 
constantly of his wife, believing she will| Of the true musician who knows how to 
come back tohim in the spirit. Finally the listen with his eyes as well as with his ears, 
day the friend intends leaving arrives. The | Who makes no difference between the note 
fog comes up the harbor as thick as on the written, the note sung or played and the 
day when the husband rescued his wife. | 20te heard, is ever the same principle.” 
Suddenly the friend hears the husband| M. Lavignac lays emphasis upon the im- 
calling, ‘“‘ Yes, 1am coming.” Tearing out | pertance of the pianist possessing the abil- 
of the house the husband jumps into a boat | ity to read music rapidly ‘‘ because of the 
and rows away. <A row boat is after-| great number of nutes they have to read, 
wards found, but that is all that there is} whether simultaneously or very rapidly.” 
left to tell the story. Although Mr. Howells | In the chapters on vocal work it is pleasing 
has touched upon the weird unseen forces, | to mark with what justice the comparison 
evidences of which we sometimes find, but | between the German and the Italian sing- 
whose laws we know not, the book is agree- | ers is made. It is the French singers who 
able reading for the reason that nothing of | receive rather severe criticism because of 
a horrible nature is introduced. Mr. How-| their addiction to the tremelo and their 
elis ever depicts some side of American | indisposition to be musicians as well as 
traits, for he fully appreciates their charac- | singers. ‘‘To ever idiom its own music 
teristic qualities, and he treats kindly their | and natural interpretation,” concludes M. 
faults. He is particularly adept in the dis- | Lavignac, having critically compared the 
section of character, and we therefore have | German, French and Italian musicians. 
clear and distinct pictures of his sev-|‘‘That is why a work when trans- 
eral characters. Although “‘ Questionable | lated loses half of its own savour 
Shapes” is a book of interesting tales, its | and poetry; homogeneous though it was, 
noted author hardly does justice tou himself | it becomes whimsical, and the inter- 
in the telling of the stories. | New York: | preter, however talented hemaybe .. . 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. ] finds he has lost his bearings, and is 
There is something very pleasing in re-| left hesitating between the spirit of the 
viewing the experiences of a co!lege fresh- | library text and the musical style which 
man, particularly if the reader is a college | does not accord.” While the musician will 
graduate. To those who have never had | doubtless enjoy M. Lavignac’s able and 
that privilege—of attending college—the | practical work on ‘* Musical Education,” it 
romance of this eventful period in a young | is those who have the supervision of the 
man’s life will prove interesting because | training of students in music who will 
it is a novelty. Ralph Henry Barbour’s | gather most satisfaction from the book. 
‘* The Land of Joy ” in amost pleasing style | The author, who is professor of harmony 
presents the story of Phillip Ryerson’s first ; at the Paris Conservatoire, answers those 
year at Harvard. Ryerson isa young man | very questions which hamper and per- 
from the South who has naturally many| plex. The work is written in en- 
prejudices to overcome. He finds a power- | tertaining style, as M. Lavignac has scat- 
ful friend in John North, and the lat-| tered amusing anecdotes through his pages. 
ter makes the Southerner acquainted | In concluding, M. Lavignac states that all 
with certain customs and enables him| which belongs to music, considered as a 
to meet desirable acquaintances. The | language, is best learned by frequenting the 
love romance centres about Phillip’s | society of those who speak it and who study 
sister, Margaret, whom John meets dur- | it; all that belongs to music, considered as 
ing the Christmas vacation. It is during| an art, is best learned by contemplation 
this vacation that Phillip learns how little | and by all that elevates the mind, by study, 
money his sister and mother possess. They | travel and contact with great artists; all 
have both wanted his first college year to be | that belongs to music, as a science, is best 
a bright and happy one, untroubled by | learned by observation and reflection, by 
money cares. Thus Margaret writes to| analytical and deep study. It is the same 
John North to endeavor to prevent Phillip | with this art as with any other, “‘ One never 
from becoming too deeply involved finan- | stops learning.” [New York: D. Appleton 
cially. Phillip is so thuvroughly mad when | & Co. Price, $2.00 net. | 
he learns about the deception which had| Whatever its faults may be ‘The Lious 
been played, that he severely criticises John | of the Lord,” by Harry Leon Wilson, the 
North for deceiving him. Returning to | author of “ The Spenders,”’ is certainly an 
college after the vacation he ignores North’s | absorbing story. Something it may lack in 
friendship entirely and begins to live as finish and delicacy, but it isa vigorous set- 
economically as possible. Finally friendly | ting forth, under the guise of fiction, of the 
relations are restored, and Phillip proceeds | evils of Mormonism and the experiences of 
to fall desperately in love with fair Betty. | Joel Rae, who believes implicitly in the re- 
There comes a time when Phillip falls ill | ligion at first, but afterwards discovers its 
that Margaret learns to love the noble | false teachings, are touchingly related. The 
North, who is ever the courteous gentle- | tale opens with the Mormon exodus from 
man. Those who long for the days of the | Missouri, and is brought down to about a 
gentleman chevalier should read “A Land | quarter of a century later, during which the 
of Joy,” for boch Phillip and John North | hero passes through many trials and tribu- 
are such types of characters. They are the | lations in the sincere practice of his faith, 
kind which form the backbone and sinew | which he follows with almost fanatical zeal. 
of our homes and our country, and we owe | The volune abounds in powerful descript- 
a debt of gratitude to the author for pre-| ive passages, and the shameful scenes en- 
senting them to us. Mr. Barbour, although | acted under the rule of the “ later-day 
born under the shadow of Harvard College, | saints’” are painted in colors that fully 
was educated elsewhere. Therefore his | show their enormity and wickedness. The 
story of undergraduate lite is not a per- sombreness of the novel is relieved by the 
sonal experience, as has been suggested. | love of Joel’s adopted daughter fora young 
But Mr. Barbour is thoroughly at | cow-boy whose sole wife she becomes, with 
home in his local atmosphere, and | the sanction and advice of her paternal 
his style is breezy, vigorous and thor | protector, who has learned that a plurality 
oughly American. The men of whom he of wives is a delusion and a snare that only 
writes are full-blooded, and while one is | brings misery and degradation. The char- 
from the South and the other from the| acter drawing is generally excellent, and 
North, they meet on common ground at the| Brigham Young and his associates are 
college. It is one of the worth-while stories | truthfully presented. [ Boston: Lothrop 
which contains just those sort of experi-| Publishing Company. Price, $1.50.] 
ences which fire the blood, but exercise a| ‘The Real Benedict Arnold ” is some- 
wholesome influence on the life within. | what of a misnomer, though it is the ti.le 
True manhood and womanhood are exempli- | given a defence of the arch-traitor of the 
fied in the characters which Mr. Barbour | Revolution by Charles burr Todd, who has 
has created, and one feels better for having | heretofore distinguished himself as che 
met them in the pages of this book. They | author of ‘The True Aaron Burr.” Ar- 
form a little company which we should all | nold in the present book is a much-abused 
like to know, and whom we should like to | man, whose wife, a woman madly loved, led 
have for friends. |New York: Doubleday, | him into treason. There does not seem to 
Page & Co. Price, $1.50. ] be any definite proof of jee in the velueve 
* is a language,”’ writes Albert | under consideration, unless we accept as & 
AP i sctrc in his book, " Musical Educa-| fact a confession which Mrs. Arnold is said 


7 Esther Singleton has trane-; to have made to Mrs. Prevost, the widow 
pose en “7 of a British officer, who afterwards became 

















































ical language is like that of all other 
— ** hecontinues. ‘He who learns | however, will take testimony from this 
source with a few grains of salt. [New 





it in his infancy can become master of it, 
but at an ceamael age it is almost impos-| York: A.S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.20 net. } 


Brilliante. 





the French. ‘The study of the 
pont ey the wife of Aaron Burr. ‘Many people, 


Stand in the sunshine sweet 
And treasure every ray, 
Nor seek with stubborn feet 

The darksome way. 


Have courage! Keep good cheer!) 

Our longest time is brief. 
To those who hold you dear 

Bring no more grief. 

—Celia Thaxter. 

Tomorrow you will live, you always cry— 
In what far Country does this Morrow lie, 
That 't is so mighty long ere It arrive?- 
Beyond the Indies does this Morrow live? 


'T Is so far-fetched, this Morrow, that I tear 

’T will be both very Old and very Dear. 

“ Tomorrow I will live,” the Fool does say :— 
Today itself’s too late—the Wise lived yesterday. 


Flower in the crannied wail, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower,—but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man ts. 
—Tennyson. 


Good night, good night! 
But when you read this letter through 
May then your eves of morning light 
A moment shine with dew; 
And may your lips of morning rose, 
A moment touched to trembling fine— 
Kiss chen this latter’s trembling close— 
Ah, would those lips kissed mine! 
—Edith M. Thomas, in Harper’s Bazar. 


(np this veiled hus’) before the next soft shower, 
Listen—’t 1s he, my Lurd the blackbird sings, 

4 wizard chanting from his haunted tower 
Legends of lost innumerable Springs. 


Long, long ago, and far, and far away, 

These golden falls, these strange legatos seem 
To raise the ghost of a forgotten day, 

Or thread the dim maze of some distant dream. 


Between the wet woods and the clouded skies 
His spell is wrought—the immemorial ruse 

That charms me back to that lost land which lies 
East of the Sun and westward of the Moon. 

—Rosamund Marriott Watson, in Lippincott’s. 


Gems of Thought. 


----Do not yield to misfortunes, but meet them 
with fortitude.—Virgil. 

---- What I must do ts all that concerns me, not 
what the people think.—Emersonu. 

----We may pray for anything not wrong in 
itself with perfect freedom if we do not pray 
selfishly. But the answer tothe prayer may be 
as it wasto Paul, not the removal of the thorn, 
but instead a growing insight into its meaning 
and value.—James Freeman Clarke. 

---- Take hold with God in His steady work for 
lifting up the world; and you shall daily forget 
that there are these grasshoppers and crickets 
sereaming and chirping and asking questions 
around you, even if they aspire so far, in their 
wrangling disputations, as to doubt whether 
there be any world, be any heaven, be any God, 
or any life worth living. Let your vine blossom 
and bear fruit, let the fruit ripen and hang in 
fragrant and luseious bunches heavy upon the 
bough, and you donot put the knife to the bark 
to see if the vine is alive.—Seleeted. 

.---E donot in my best moods think of death, 
but of life. E would liveas though there was no 
such thing in the world as death for me or for 
others. I would live with my thoughts amid 
things that endure, in work and duty and love, 
until death itself is eonsumed in life, the resur- 
rection geing on day by day, this mortal putting 
on immortality.—Horatio Stebbins. 

---- What do we live for if not to make life less 
difficult for others ?—George Eliot. 

---- Life is not so snort but that there is always 
time for courtesy. 

----Not rigid purpose, but pliant affeetion; not 
kingly command, but docile submission; not even 
any passion for far-off excellence, but a willing 
heart for the duty that is near. The ‘spirit of 
highest heroism before men stands as a little 
child before the face ef Ged.—James Martineau. 

----You cannot do wrong without suffering 
wrong. 

---- The sainthoods of the fireside and of the 
market-place .. . they have their martyr- 
doms, and their palms, and though they get into 
no calendars, they leave a benediction and a 
force behind them on the earth when they go up 
to heaven.—Phillips Brooks. 

---- Quench not the spirit.” It is a word of 
deep wisdom and warning. It means, among 
other things, ‘‘Do thyself no harm.’ Preserve 
your individuality. Do not impair the life forces. 
Do not disqualify yourself for receiving impres- 
sions of reality from the world around or illumi- 
nations trom the light within.—Charles G. Ames. 

.--- Religion is not the conception of God, but 
the love of Him. Itis not the abstract idea of 
right, but the practical doing of right. It is not 
the absolute formula of truch, bu’ the being true. 
The substance is more than the shadow.—Austin 
Garver. 

----Sorrow rusts the chain that binds us to 
earth and sets the soul free. Eyes filled with 
tears are more than those filled with laughter. 
With good fortune only our wings take a dip 
downward, but with bereavement one learns to 
soar. The grave grows eloquent of immortality 
and the muffled heart dreams of reunion.—George 
Hepworth. 

.---1 see beginnings in man, no end; wrestling, 
not achievement; unfolding, not maturity. Stil 
he sighs for light, more light. Upon the borders 
of the grave he stands, and stretches out his 
hands to infinity and eternity for light, for 
progress, for new fields resplendent with ever- 
lasting light and glory.—Orville Dewey. 


Rotes and Queries. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF VEHICLES.— 
“* Driver ’’?: The original hacks were termed 
hackney coaches, because they were drawn by 
‘“* hackneys,”’ a name applied to easy-going, safe- 
pacing horses. ‘‘Coach” is derived from the 
French coche,a diminutive form of the Latin 
conchula, a shell, in which shape the body 
of such conveyances was originally fashioned. 
Seldom, if ever, is tne full term “‘ omnibus ” ap- 
plied to those heavy, lumbering vehicles found in 
so many large eities. With the characteristic 
brevity of Enghsh-speaking races, the title has 
been changed to“ bus.” These were first seen 
in Paris in 1827, and the original name of “ omni 
bus” is derived from the fact tiiat it first 
appeared on the sides of each conveyance, 
being the Latin word signifying “for all.” 
“Cab” is an abbreviation of the Italian word 
cabriela, which was ehanged to cabriolet in 
French. Both words have acommon derivative 
—cabriole—signifying a goat’s leap. The exact 
reason for giving it this appellation is unknown, 
unless because of the hghtness and springiness 
of the vehiele in its original form. In some in- 
stances the names or special forms of carriages 
are derived from the titles of the persons who 
introduced them. The brougham was first used 
by the famous Lord Brougham, and Wilham IV., 
who was originally the Duke of Clarence, gave 
the latter name to his favorite conveyance. The 
popular hansom derives its name from its intro- 
ducer, Mr. Hansen, and the tilbury, at one time a 
very fashion. b‘e two-wheeled vehicle, was called 
from a sporting gentleman of the name. Lan- 
dau, a city in Germany, was the local- 
ity in which was first made the style of 
vehicle bearing that name. Sulky, as applied 
to a wheeled conveyance, had its origin in the 
fact that when it first appeared the person who 
saw it considered that none but a sulky, selfish 
person would ride in such an affair, which 
afforded accommodation to -but one individual. 
The title has never changed. Coupe is French 
in origin, being derived from the verb couper 
(coopay), to cut. This was considered an ap- 
propriate designation, because it greatly re- 
sembled a coach with the front part cut off. To 
the old-fashioned gig was given that name from 
its peculiar jumping and rocking motion, the 
word being taken from the French gigue, signify- 
ing jig, or a lively dance. 

THE NUMBER OF METHODISTS.—" John”: 
Methodism fs now the largest Protestant denom- 
ination in the world. There are the regular 
eight million communicants, and if to these be 
added the numbers attending services in the 
Methodist church, and depending for spiritual 























guidance upon the fifty thousand clergy of the 





church, it Is estimated that there must certa;;,,, 
bein the world twenty million Methodist aq)... 

BuTTON MATERIAL.—“ Graduate”: No. ;),,. 
ivory buttons you wear do not represent the 
death of an elephant in the wilds of Africa: y.,... 
pearl buttons were probably never nearer ;; : 
you took them to the shell of bivalve moli... 
and the probabilities are that no rubber tree «.,. 
ever tapped to produce the hard rubber butt., 
that adorn your overcoat. Down in Cen: 
America there is a fruit-producing palm that j, 
quite metamorphosed the button business :; 
formed the nucleus for one of the most import... 
industries in the United States. The seed of : 
fruit contains a milk that is sweet to the ta, 
and relished by the natives. The milk wher . 
lowed to remain in the nut long enough beco:,,, 
indurated and turns into a substance as prit:), 
and hard as the ivory from the elephant’s t;,~), 
The plant that produces these nuts is called t).. 
ivory plant. Most of the buttons now used 
America, whether termed ivory, pearl, rub}).-; 
horn or bone, come from this ivory plant. ‘1})); 
the probabilities are that your buttons are ms, 
from a vegetable milk, and they grow on bus)). 

THE SEA SERPENT.—“ Arthur”: As eariy :, 
1892 A. C. Ondemans, professor of zoology 1:; 
botany and member of numerous scientific 5... 
ties, published “An Historical and Critic: 
Treatise onthe Great Sea Serpent,” which ev:;- 
tains,as it were, all the data concerning ¢)):- 
fantastical animal—that is to say, the accounts «: 
all the navigators testifving to its existence, fro;), 
the account of Olons Magnus, in the sixtee)t! 
century, down to our own times. By compari: 
the various observations (about two hundred 
and eliminating the unscientific and maryelo, 
they contain, Mr. Ondemans succeeded in givin; 
a relatively precise idea of the shape, dimensi:1s 
and habits of the animal, and even of the zoolv.- 
ical class to which, in his opinion, it should be- 
long. In the first place, the animalis no serpent «t 
all, not even a reptile, but a mammifer, belong- 
ing probably to the order of Pinnipedia, to which 
also the seal belongs. Its general form is that «{ 
the Plesiosaurus, but it has a more elongate: 
tail that represents half of its total length. The 
neck, too, is very long, but the head is relatively 
small and resembles a seal’s. The fusiform bod 
is provided with two pairs of fins, like those oi 
the other Pinnipedes. This elongated form, and 
especially the undulating aud flexible long tail, 
together with the thin and elongated neck, con- 
tribute chiefly to its being taken fora serpent. 
The spine (but only with the male) is provided 
with a short mane, and the snout with thick stifi 
mustachios. In short, this animal would bear the 
same relation tothe other marine mammifers as 
the giraffe to the terrestrial mammifers. Its 
total length, according to our author, is about 
eighty metres (about eighty-seven yards); the 
head, together with the neck, being twenty 
metres long, the trunk twenty metres, the tai! 
forty and the head alone from two to three 
metres. 

FILIPINO.—“ K. N.”: This is the collective 
name for the representatives of various races in- 
habiting the Philippine Islands, and especially o 
the Negrito, Indonesian and Malayan races. The 
twenty-one tribes representing the Negrito race 
inhabit theislands of Luzon, Panay, Negro and 
Mindanao. They are typical negroes, with thick 
lips, broad nose and curly hair. Intellectually 
they occupy nearly the lowest rank in the human 
series. The Indonesian race, represented by 
about sixteen tribes, and inhabiting almost ex- 
clusively the island of Mindanao, is physically 
superior to both the Neyrito and Malay race. 
The people are tall, sturdy and of fair complex- 
ion, with a high forehead, wavy hair and 
sometimes a long beard. Many of them are 
bright, intelligent and industrious; but none of 
these tribes have been converted to Christianity. 
The representatives of the Malay race, consist- 
ing of about forty-seven tribes, constitute 
the greatest part of the population of the 
Philippine Islands. They are of a brown 
complexion, and decidedly darker than the 
Indonesians, though much lighter than the 
Negritos. All more or less civilized tribes of 
importance, such as the Visayans, Tagalogs, 
Ilocanos ard Moros, ibelong to this race. Al- 
though the majority of these tribes are ignorant 
and illiterate, they are toa certain extent civil- 
ized, and with the exception of the Mahometan 
Moros, they have been converted to Christianity. 
Besides these native tribes there are numerous 
mixed types resulting from marriages with Span- 
ish, Chinese, Japanese and even American repre- 
sentatives. 








Curious Facts. 


——The Bible contains 3,566,480 letters, 773,746 
words, 31,173 verses, 1189 chapters and sixty-six 
books. The word “and” occurs 46,277 times, 
Lord 1855 times, * reverend ’”’ once, in the ninth 
verse of the 111th Psalm. The twenty-first verse 
of the seventh chapter of Ezra contains all the 
letters of the alphabet except “J.” The nie- 
teenth chapter of II. Kings and the thirty-seventh 
chapter of Isaiah are alike. The longest verse is 
the ninth verse, eighth chapter of Esther. The 
shortest is the thirty-fifth verse, eleventh chapter 
of St. John. 

—In Brazil it is considered undignified for a 
lady to go shopping. Usually a servant is sent 
for samples; and if it is a bonnet the senorita 
wants to buy, a box or basket containing several 
of the latest styles is sent up for her inspection. 

—Nine successful novels recently published 
in the United States had a total sale of over 
1,600,000 copies. Since the average weight of 
each book sold was probably twenty ounces, a 
little calculation will prove that these 1,600,000 
books contained app.oximately two million 
pounds of paper. A mauufacturer of paper is- 
serts that the average spruce tree yields a 
little less than half a cord of wood, whicl is 
equivalent to about five hundred pounds o! 
paper. In other words, these nine novels swe} 
away four thousand trees, and they form buta 
small part of the fiction so eagerly read by tir 
American public. 

-—In an Iowa law court an attorney was argt- 
ing with great earnestness and eloquence. |! 
the midst of his argument he paused a momeii', 
according to ‘“‘ The Green Bag,’’ ard said: */ 
see your honor shakes his head at that statemeit. 
I desire to reaftirm it, alchough your honor «'s- 
sents.” “I have not intimated,’ replied thr 
judge, ‘‘ how I should construe the evidence oF 
what my decision will be in the case, and you 
remark is uncalled for.” ‘“ You shook sour 
head.” ‘“ That may de true,” the court ,replie:'. 
* There was a fly on my ear, and I :eserved '! 
right to remove it in any manner I saw fit. I) - 
ceed with your argument.” 

—tThe most thickly populated island in t' 
world is Malta, which has 1360 people to | 
square mile. Barbadoes has 1054 people to 
square mile. 

—The skeletons of dwarf elephants } 
been found on the island of Malta. One of t! 
whose teeth and bones showed that the) 
longed jto a full-grown specimen, was less |) = 
two feet six inches in height, and could not !:" 
weighed over sixty pounds when in the files). 

—tThe record of old-time droughts s!\\' 
some extraordinarily protracted periods. 
longest drought that ever occurred in Ame! 
was in the summer of 1762. No rain fell from | 
1 to Sept. 1, making 123 days without rain. 
that year grain and hay were imported {!' 
England. Other serious droughts were 10> “:' 
in succession without rain in 1749, ninety-'" 
days in succession in 1730, elghty-two day- 
1791, eighty-one days in 1688 and eighty day- 
1773. In more recent years there were forty-'™ ' 
days without rain in 1871, twenty-six days it | 
andthe same in 1876,and twenty-four days - 
1856. In these latter years the lowest and b'-'- 
est Chicago cash prices were in 1856, $1 and $! 
1871, 99 and $1.32; 1875, 83{ and $1.30, and | 
eighty-three and $1.26}. There are, of course. |" 
well-founded fears of any very serious drour nt 
this summer, although some predict quite 4 ''"- 
period without rain by reason of the extrac 
narily heavy rainfall in April. 

—A remarkably clever little woman is \!'>> 
Emma Kellogg of Colorado. She wants to be “ 
game warden, and states as her qualificati” 
that she once lassoed a young bear and brevs'" 
it home alive, has hunted mountain lions, “ er 
and elk, and 18 weH versed ia woodcraft. , 

—wWhile a fire was in progress in a teneme' 
house in Paris, a poodle dashed upstairs, and | * 
few minutes returned with a doll in its _— 
This doll was then joyfully seized by a” eigh 
year-old daughter of the tenant. - 

——Paper was invented by the Chinese + 
years before the Christian era. 
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Poultry. 


Horticultural. 





‘Profit and Cost of Eggs. 


Exact records of actual business flocks of 
farm poultry are always of value, because 
the conditions are such that almost any 
farmer may accept and apply the results. 
The latest bulletin of Cornell station isa 
record of this kind, made by employees of 
the station, but concerning three large 
‘locks located on private farms. 

FARM FLOCKS. 


No restrictions were placed upon the own- 
ers as to how the fowls were to be fed, 
cared for or managed. In brief, they were 
asked to go ahead and produce the greatest 
possible number of eggs at the lowest possi- 
ble cost, and te report each week the kind 
and amount of food consumed and the num- 
ber of eggs produced. From the reports so 
received the results in the following pages 
have been compiled. Frequent visits were 
made to each of the places, and there is 
every reason to believe that the experiments 
were carefully conducted, and the reports 
»onestly and accurately made, by reason of 
ihe well-known character and intelligence 
of the owners. 

GOOD LAYING. 

The practical results of the account were 
about what might be expected from experi- 
ence of other successful growers. In the 
year from Dee. 1, 1901, to Nov. 30, 1902, in 
three flocks representing 1250 fowls, the 
average daily production of eggs was 34.7 
per cent. That is, about one egg each every 
three days. The total per hen averaged 
12.7 eggs per hen, or about ten dozen. 
This is not a fancy record, but is good 
enough for large flocks, and is profitable. 

The average costof teed per dozen eggs 
was 9.2 cents, or about three-fourths of a 
cent per egg. The cost per hen for the year 
was 99.6 cents, which is very close to the 
dollar basis of reckoning used by many 
poultrymen. The fowls were mostly White 
Leghorns, which are very popular with the 
poultry farmers of central New York. 
Larger hens would have cost a little more 
to feed. 

The price of grain, however, was very 
high in 1902, and is reckoned at average 
market prices: Wheat $1.45 per hundred 
pounds, burnt wheat $1.20, corn $1.30, oats 
£1.75, bran $1.15. corn meal $1.35, meat scrap 
$2.15,‘and so on. Some years these grains 
would cost not over three-fourths these 
prices. 

A BUSINESS AVERAGE. 

Eggs were also high. They were sold at 
ruling New York quotations, ranging from 
154 to thirty-six cents per dozen and holding 
above twenty cents, except in spring. The 
average for the year was 21.4 cents. After 
paying for the food the average net profit 
per hen was $1.31. The average by flocks 
was $1.10, $1.51 and $1.33, respectively. 
There was considerable variation, but all 
were well above the dollar, lowest limit of 
profit usually expected by good hen farmers. 
The high cost of feed was evidently fully 
made up by the high prices for eggs. No 
profits are reckoned but those from eggs. 
Many farmers keeping such flecks, those in 
southern Rhode Island or southern New 
Hampshire, for instance, raise thousands of 
chickens yearly, and add the profits from 
broilers and roasters to the profics from 
eggs, thus raising the average per old fowl 
to perhaps $2, if the management is skillful 
and successful. Where small breeds are 
kept, the broiler feature is of less im- 
portance. 

This average of 130 eggs per fowl is small 
beside the records o* two hundred eggs 
sometimes reported, but is believed to bea 
more practical aud less unsteady basis. 
The flocks were kept by managers well above 
the average. The well-known Van Dreser 
tlock was one of the three. Of course, 
there are some hens, and even some small 
locks, that have exceeded this record, just 
as there are cows which have three thou- 
sand to four thousand quarts of milk per 
year. But when large herds of cows or 
large tlocks of hens are to be ccllected and 
kept for profit, the average wiil not reach 
extreme figures. 





Profitable Shipments. 


The fowl that isin demand is the clean, 
yellow leg and flesh one. A man not posted 
in these matters decides to ship a box of 
live or dressed poultry to the market. He 
has yellow legs, black legs and feathered 
legs, in his consignment. He sends them 
and gets his returns, which we will say, for 
illustration, is nine cents per pound, and he 
looks up the quotations and finds that the 
inarket is paying nine to eleven cents per 
pound, 

His nbighbor, who has given the matter 
more attention, has selected a yellow leg 
and skin breed. He ships at the same time 
and his returns are eleven and may be 
twelve cents per pound. He tells our friend 
about it, and the question arises in our 
friend’s mind, ** Why didn’t I get eleven or 
twelve cents instead of nine cents per 
pound?”? 

| will tell you why he didn’t. Every 
farmer knows that if he ships a barrel of 
apples, half of them goud and the balance 
siecked or rotten, he doesn’t get the top 
pri-e, but if he ships a barrel of selected 
iruit, returns will be the highest quotation, 
ioviding the market is not overstocked. 
lie must raise something that everybody 
(ors not raise, and there is no danger of 
overstocking the market with first-class 
“oods, First-class goods are always in de- 
lind: the same in the poultry business as 

other business. 
J. J. PATTERSON, JR. 

\ttintown, Pa. 
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For Obstinate Setters. 


inost humane, and at the same time 

‘sful method, is to take the hens the 

ight that they take to the nest, and 
} them in a coop, with bars at the 
i, give them plenty to eat, placing the 
V used by the others close to the coop. 

' them shut up for three days, and 
| vell, when, if not cured, remove to 

er coop in a different position. This 
Ma irdly failto have the desired result, 

‘e hen will come on to lay again, her 
ot having suffered in the least, as 
\ itherwise have been the case if star- 
V and cold water had been the methods. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


‘OW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A ‘S-Page Hlustrated Beek, Telling 
trow to De It, and All Abeut Prefie 
nhie Poultry Raising. 

Coy 

-'. ing Chapters on How to Make $500 ayear 

me « Poulte ; P Sa yards and Houses) 

lice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; 

Hen d Incubation; Hiatehing and Care of 

M...);, Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 

Tir), .) Diseases of Foultry i Ducks, Geese and 

Uc. 2): Caponizing; Recefpts and Incubators; 

«...! Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

cenr. 0, 4ny address on receipt of twenty-five 
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Expert Squash Culture. 

Success in squash-raising requires that 
the soil at every stage shall be kept fine and 
light, to facilitate the small, numberless, 
threadlike roots in search of food. Particu- 
larly is this fining and lightening of the soil 
necessary just as the vines begin to run, for 
after they have begun to push out, there 
is an end to cultivating. If weeds 
show themselves later, it is weil to cut 
them out with the hoe, provided the 
runners have not got hold of them, in 
which case it is better to leave them 
rather than break their hold, as such vines 
are apt to be twisted by the wind and will 
bear no squashes. Give the Hubbard the 
entire season, planting as soon as the 
ground is warm, and not cutting before the 
shell has begun to form, which it does first 
at the stem end. It would be well to store, if 
dry, within three days after the squashes 
have been cut from the vines, advises J. J. 
Gregory, in the Country Gentleman. 

A word about the bugs. To protect from 
the little striped rogues sprinkle the vines, 
as soon as they break ground, with finely 
ground plaster, which has had a little paris 
green Shoroughly mixed withit. After the 
third leaf has been well developed there 
is usually but’ little to fear from these 
marauders. The large, ‘brown bug is 
the more dangerous enemy, as it sucks 
the juices from the young stalks, and 
so kills the plants; later they attack the 
leaves. The bug can be trapped by stick- 
ing bits of shingle, at an angle, closeto the 
plants, under which they will go by night 
for protection, when they can be destroyed 
early in the morning, before the air is 
warm. Or they may be hand-picked and 
dropped into kerosene. The little worm 
which burrows along the interior of the 
vines, known as the “ borer,”’ is sometimes 
a@ great pest, occusionally ruining the en- 
tire crop. There is no certain remedy 
for this; an attempt to cut them ont gener- 
ally results in thedestrnction of the vines. 
Heavy manuring, which keeps the vines in 
full vigor, is the best insurance against 
these pests, as their instinct leads them to 
attack sickly plants, in accordance with a 
general law in the economy of creation 
that what cannot fill out well its own de- 
signed end shall help another fill out his. 


a 
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Improving Neglected Orchards. 


Neglected orchards are common every- 
where. This is especially true of the ‘‘ home 
orchard.”? Many of these orchards, if they 
bear at all, have become soil-exhausted and 
produce only inferior fruit, and even that 
only.in occasional seasons. Such orchards are 
the homes of worms and disease, and serve 
to restock the more carefully sprayed and 
tilled orchards of neighbors with these 
pests. Marketable fruit from them is almost 
wholly unknown. They are an eyesore and 
unprofitable. An orchard of this kind has 
recently been made the subject of an inves- 
tigation by Prof. F. W. Card of the Rhode 
Island station, as described in Farmers’ 
Bullletin 169. The purpose of this investi- 
gation was to ascertain whether with the 
ordinary means within the reach of farmers, 
such as pruning, tillage, spraying and fer- 
tilizing, such an orchard could be rejuve- 
nated and put on a paying basis. The 
orchard selected for the experiment wasa 
home orchard of less than an acre in extent. 
It had been planted for about twenty-five 
years. The trees had made but little growth, 
and the trunks were covered with moss. 

The first season the trees are pruned and 
the rough, loose bark scraped off the limbs 
and trunks. A half ton of commercial fer- 
tilizers—made up of 125 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, one hundred pounds of dried blood, 
650 pounds of asid phosphate and 125 pounds 
of murisate of potash—was applied and the 
ground plowed and kept tilled until mid- 
summer, after which a cover crop was 
planted. It was desired to get the trees 
started at once into a good wood growth, 
hence nitrate of soda was used. Well-rotted 
barnyard manure would probably have 
answered the same purpose very well, be- 
sides furnishing a considerable amount of 
humus to the soil. After the blossoms fell 
the trees were sprayed twice with bordeaux 
mixture and paris green. The bordeaux 
mixture cleared the limbs of hanging moss 
and the paris green poisoned many of the 
worms. At the end of the first season 
there was a marked improvement in the 
orchard, yet the results were not striking. 
The neglect of years cannot be remedied 
in a single season. The treatment the 
second season was very similar to that of 
the first. To prevent apple scab the trees 
were sprayed with bordeaux mixture be- 
fore the buds opened and again after the 
blossoms fell. The cover crop of the 
first year was peas and oats. As these 
made only a small growth the nitrogen was 
continued in the commerical fertilizer ap- 
plied, but instead of one thousand pounds 
of fertilizer only half this amount was 
used. Good tillage was continued. The 
growth of the trees the second season was 
not large, yet it was thrifty and of healthy 
appearance and some good fruit was ob- 
tained, the Baldwin and Russet trees being 
well loadea. The following season, with 
only a part of the trees bearing, about $80 
worth of fine fruit was obtained. Many of 
the trees in the orchard were early sorts. 
Of the fruit sold $50 worth came from the 
Russet and Greening trees. 


During the years the experiment was 
being earried on the orchard did not receive 
all the care it needed and was frequently 
neglected. Nevertheless, the results ob- 
tained clearly indicate that these old, 
neglected, moss-grown and _ unprofitable 
orchards can in many cases .be brought up 
to a thrifty condition and made to pay by 
spraying, fertilizing, pruning and tillage. 
Of course there are some orchards so 
located that tillage is out of the question. 
This is the case where orchards are planted 
on steep hillsides or rocky lands. In such 
cases the orchards may be pastured with 
sheep or hogs. If the grass is kept short, 
less moisture will be evaporated from the 
ground if allowed to grow, and the stock 
will destroy the wormy fruit that falis 
Some growers also report good results from 
letting the grass grow and then mowing it 
and letting it lie about the trees. ‘It in- 
sures a winter mulch and adds humus to the 
soil, but draws heavily upon the soil moist- 
ure during early summer. It is, therefore 
not strange that its advocates thus far seem 
to be those who are dealing with a wet soil 
or arainy climate.”” Where cultivation is 
possible it should be given. 

The general custom in the Eastern and 
Southern states, where rain is abundant, is 
to keep the orchards cultivated until about 
the middle of the summer and then seed the 
ground down to some leguminous cover 
crop. One of the purposes of this cover 
crop is to evaporate moisture from the soil 
and thus cause the trees to properly ripen 
their wood before winter comes. Late culti- 
vation or abundant moisture tends to a late 
sappy growth of wood that is likely to win- 








COOL COMFORT. 
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Among the Farmers. 


Rather than keep poor cows there is no 
question but what farmers could better pay 
$100 to $150 for a cow giving three thou- 
sand quarts of milk per year.—G. H. Ellis, 
Middlesex County, Mass. 

On the mountain our corn started very well, 
but the crows actually ate up all of it. I 
wish we could shoot them all.—N. B. Baker, 
Savoy, Mass. 

I have put a little cottage on the farm and 
put a man and his wife in it. Ordinarily a 
man has no attachment for thefarm. He 
works usually for afew months. You place 
him in a cottage with his wife and children 
and organize the farm so as to keep him 
busy the year around, and you will find the 
hired-help question is partly settled. The 
wife and children are able to help also. 
But I believe the demand will furnish the 
supply before long.—J. B. Sanborn, Gilman- 
ton, N. H. 

For the average farmer there can be no 
better method than to haul and apply the 
manure as made.—R. T. Harrison, Burling- 
ten, Vt. 

Last season I saw an eight-acre field of 
muskmelons in southern Connecticut all 
dead with the blight. Many of the melons 
were full grown, but tasteless, and of no 
use except for the hogs. The owner thought 
spraying, as directed by the experiment sta- 
tions, was of some use, but not always effect- 
ive. Other growers in the vicinity thought 
tobacco stems on the ground helped prevent 
the melon blight.—G. B. Fiske, Middlesex 
County, Mass. 

I am trying Japanese millet this year on 
rich ground mixed with peas. The cattle 
are very fond of the millet fodder.—E. Ler- 
mond, Knox County, Me. 

Not every one is aware that a luxuriant 
growth of cow-peas may be secured right 
here in this vicinity. At Woodbine Farm 
we grew 13 acres last year, and secured very 
satisfactory results, though the peas were 
not planted until June 15. The manurial 
value of the corn-pea is fully equal to that 
of clover. ‘hey grow very quickly, and will 
thrive on land too poor to produce clover.— 
J. T. Campbell, Hartstown, Pa. 

To keep off crows, I have found coal tar a 
good remedy to use. For five cents I can 
buy enough to tarthe seed for five acres.— 
A. M. Lyman, Montague, Mass. 

Have tried clover, hungarian, oats and 
peas, but have found nothing that will take 
the place of corn. Can see no benefit in 
cutting corn into the silu. I always silo the 
ears; can see no need of paying the miller 
for griuding. I think the best way to build 
a silo, and al3o the cheapest, would be to 
take a band o the barn, using 2x5 scantling 
and sheathing with good, matched spruce 
boards, painting the inside with hot coal 
tar to prevent the boards from rotting. The 
heat and moisture soon draw out any other 
paints.—E. H. Gerald, Kennebec County, 
Me. 

Something unusual for this latitude is the 
maturing of a good crop of rape seed, dwarf 
Essex variety.—Mrs. Mary K. Lee, Ohio. 

parrReSe 

The home of Betsy Ross who made “old 
glory,”’ is to be restored through the efforts 
of many patriotic people who want to see 
the house in Philadelphia, where the Stars 
and Stripes came to be our national banner, 
preserved. Minna Irving, in  Leslie’s 
Weekly, says: 

“A quiet home, a quiet street, 
A needle and a thread, 

A scissors and a square of blue, 
Some stripes of white and red, 

And slender hands that deftly stitched 
The shining stars across— 








’T was thus the flag of liberty 
Was made by Betsy Ross.’’ 


Thirteen trees emblematical of the origi- 
nal States of the Union will be planted 
at the home if all plans are carried out, 
and each State will be represented by a tree 
native to its own locality. 


“Let glory on the nation’s shield among the 
stars emboss 

The thread, the needle, and the name and fame 
of Betsy Ross.” 


Andrew Carnegie mght do worse than 
follow the example of some philanthropists 
in Paris who are interested in a movement 
which provides occasionally two tickets to 
some good theatre for working girls. Those 
who desire to benefit by this scheme have 
to register, and none but the worthy are 
taken into consideration in the distribution 
of cards of admission. The idea is regarded 
favorably by Emperor William in connec- 
tion with the royal theatres of Germany. 


There has been erected on the Virginia Mil- 
itary Institute grounds at Lexington a com- 
memorative monument of the bravery of the 
eadets of the academy who fell at the battle 
of Newmarket, Va., May 15, 1864. Itis the 
gift of Sir Moses Ezekiel, the celebrated 
sculptor, who was himself among the Con- 
federate cadets at the time mentioned. His 
roommate, who was among the young men 
killed in the fight, wasa great grandson of 
Thomas Jefferson, the third President of the 
United States and the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The donoris now a 
resident of Rome. 


The letter from Queen Wilhelmina to An- 
drew Carnegie must have been entirely 
gratifying to the recipient, for it was grace- 
fully phrased, and said just enough to show 
that she fully appreciated the princely gift 
of $1,500,000 to her government for a court- 
house and library for the use of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
The palace of peace will, be no doubt one 
of Mr. Carnegie’s most enduring monu- 
ments, and the young queen’s prayer for 
its perpetuity expresses the aspiration of 
every one who is anxious for the com- 
ing of the time when the war drum 
shall throb no longer, andall international 
disputes will be settled withouc a re. 
sort to arms. Mr. Carnegie’s contribu- 
tion to make this dream a reality is indeed 
a noble deed, which the people of the whole 
civilized world applaud, as well as those of 
the country which considers itself the 
guardian of the idea of peace. Count Cas- 
sini’s recognition of the present is no less 
emphatic, though he does celebrate his gra- 
cious master, the Czar, as the initiator of the 
peace congress. It would have been better 
if he had left this unsaid, but perhaps he 
thought that at the present time anything 
that redounded to the glory of Russia 
should be published. On their own merits 
modest men are dumb, and we hope that 
the Czar did not inspire this bit of unneces- 
gary boasting. 


Mrs. John Van Vorst and Miss Marie 
Van Vorst displayed a great deal of hero- 
ism when they put on the garb of factory 
girls and went into the mills to discover the 
real con ‘tition of toiling and ill-paid women. 
They founa a deplorable state of things in 
some of the Southern mills, where girls 
were lured from the mountains toendure in 
the cotton factories far more poverty and 
misery than they ever saw in their own prim- 
ative homes. In many cases, influenced by 
the wretchedness of their surroundings, they 
fall into courses of life that they never 
would have followed if they had remained 
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THE PRESENT STORE OF SHREVE, CRUMP 
& LOW 


147 TREMONT STREET, 
CORNER WEST, 
Site of the OLD HAY MARKET. 


FIRST FLOOR 
Jewelry, Silver, Stationery 


SECOND FLOOR 
Clocks, Bronzes 
High-Grade Fancy Goods, 
Ivory Carvings 


THIRD FLOOR 
Antique Goods, Tapestries 
Furniture 
Hall Clocks 


FOURTH FLOOR 
Gas and Electric Fixtures 
Andirone, Fire Sets, Lamps 


‘SHREVE, CRUMP 
& LOW CO. 
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«* Sweet and dainty as it can be— 
Better far than coffee or tea— 


_ Ask your dealer,—and always see,’ 
That you get Cream of Chocolate. 
—MOTHER SAGACITY 


Cream of Chocolates 


is a new combination of pure cream, 
pure loaf sugar and the finest flour 
of the cocoa bean. 

For purity, flavor, aroma, conven- 
fence and coonaeey it 


has no equal— 
needs only the addition of boiling water 
to make a delicious beverage for either 
breakfast, luncheon or su r. 


Doctors endorse it, all ery chefs use be 


it, everybody likes it. 


: Dr. E. F. Spaulding of Roxtary. Mass., says: 
“* Your Cream of Cheeolate is delicious—perfect.” 
Dr, C. D* Gibeon Mack, Boston, Maas., says: 
“T highly approve ot your Cream of Cheesiats in 
nervous diseases.” 


myself in place of other kinds of c ocolate.”” 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


If he cannot supply Zou send us $8 cents and we ‘ 
will send you a 1-21b. can postpaid. . 


wv: 


- 
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‘CREAM OF CHOCOLATE CO. DuNveERs, mass. 
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in the wilderness of their rugged hills. 
These poor creatures are generally of un- 
mixed American stock, and it appears they 
are no better off than are the female wage- 
earners in foreign countries. The ladies 
mentioned had also practical experiences 
as toilers in a Pittsburg pickle factory, 
in a Chicago clothier’s fmanufacturing 
establishment, in a New York knitting 
mill, and in a Lynn shoe factory 
out in the mills of South Carolina they 
discovered the most to condemn, though 
they often found the employers and fore- 
men fair. All their observations may be 
fund in a book called “‘The Woman Who 
Toila,”’ in which the authors have tried 
to make unprejudiced statements, though 
doubtless they have made a few mistakes 
in their conclusions. Since the book was 
written the South Carolina legislature has 
passed a bill prohibiting the employment of 
children under ten years of age, and per- 
haps the volume may have been instrumental 
in bringing this reform about. If it has, it 
is to be sincerely hoped that other improve- 
ments in the Southern mills may result from 
exposure of a system that tends to brutalize 
human nature quite as much as did African 
slavery in the old times before the civil war. 


Alfred A. Marcus, who died recently in 
Boston, wasa genuine Jewish philanthro- 
pist. He literally gave all his money to the 
poor. He was at one time quite wealthy, 
but laid up all his treasures in heaven, for 
he left nothing behind him save a good 
name. 





Beekes on Southern New Hampshire. 

A great many vacationists who yearly visit the 
old Granite State wend their way towards the 
north. The White Mountains and the northern 
section of New Hampshire are not the only por- 
tions of the State where natural beauty and pure 
atmosphere abound. The southeastern and 
southwestern portions of New Hampshire are 
equally delightful. This territory is beautifully 
described in the two publications, “ Southeas 
New Hampshire” and “ Southwest New Hamp 
shire,” issued by the Passenger Department 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 

These books will be mailed upon receipt of two 
cents for each book. 








Beautifal Old Home Week Publication. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has added to its 
literature a new publication on Old Home Week. 
1t is a beautiful thirty-eight page booklet, with 
some delightful illustrations. 

Each State is taken up separately and the 
scenic attractions and interesting features of each 
are described and iilustrated. The front cover 
contains a cut with the seals of the six States 
surrounding an old-fashioned farm-house, and 
close by the farm-house is an old well and the 
“Old Oaken Bucket.”” On the back is a picture 
of “‘ Horace Greeley’s House.” 

This booklet will be mailed to any address free 
by the Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston. 


Well-Drilling—A Prefitable Business. 

A profitable business for men of moderate 
means to engage in is well-drilling. Plenty of 
water 1s wanted everywhere. The farmer suf- 
fers the loss of many a dollar for the want of it 
during a dry spell. The modern country home 
is not complete without an abundant supply of 
water throughout the house. Artesian wells on 
the farms and premises are a necessity in many 
parts of the country. Besides there always exists 
an opportunity of striking it rich by successfully 
drilling for oil, gas or coal. 

Well-drillers and those who are looking for a 
paying business should send to the Loomis Ma- 
chine Company, Tiffin, Ohio, for further informa- 
tion and catalogue of up-to-date well-drilling m<c- 
chines. 
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—“ Sex in Industry ” is the title of a report 
just issued by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics. It shows thatin fifty years the birth 
rate has fallen from twenty-eight per thousand 
of the population to twenty-five; marriages from 
twenty-three to seventeen, while the present 
ratio of divorce is one divorce to about every 
eighteen marriages, as against one to every 
thirty-four fifty years ago. The average age of 
brides and bridegrooms has gone up from twenty- 
eight to twenty-nine and twenty-four to twenty- 
five, respectively. Employed in gainful occupa- 
tions in 1900 were 1,208,491 of both sexes, of whom 
879,458 were males and 329,033 females, or 72.77 
and 27.23 per cent., respectively. 

— A final census report on street and electric 
railways, issued Monday, shows that the North 
Atlantic States contain nearly one-half of the 
total single-track mileage of the United States, 
and that the roads located there operate over 
half the passenger cars in service and carried 
more than half of the total fare passengers and 
gave employment to more than half the em- 
ployees reported by all roads. Not only are the 
street railroad interests largely concentrated in 
the North Atlantic States, but the greatest 
amount of increase is shown for those States. 

—Hosts of army worms, in a solid column 150 
yards wide and nearly three miles long, are 
marching through Walla Walla County, Wash. 
Growing crops and vegetation are being denuded. 
The worms are from 14 to two inches long, and 
are brown and fuzzy, like caterpillars. The 
ranchers are alarmed for their garden truck and 
wheat. 

—tThe Missouri Experiment Station has a dry 
powder mixture which it is claimed has the same 
properties as the bordeaux mixture, to be used 
when water is scarce. 

—~—About forty-five Massachusetts towns have 
begun preparations for celebrating Old Home 
week, July 26 to Aug. 1. 

—WUharles Dankect is a farmer and lives in 
La Porte County, Ind. He owned a 120-acre 
farm until a few days ago. The farm became 
anothers through the wickedness of a smooth 
stranger, and strangers. The stranger gave his 
name as John B. Weaver, residence Chicago, 
who nego.iated for the purchase of the tract. 
Dankert was persuaded to have a deed drawn 
which he intrusted to Weaver for examination. 
The latter came to this city and had a duplicate 
prepared. He then returned what he purported 
to be the original deed to Dankert. He recorded 
the deed which Dankert caused to be drawn, ne- 
gotiated a loan for $2000 by executing a mortgage 
and mysteriously disappeared. The swindle 
came to light. The officers are without informa- 
tion as to Weaver’s whereabouts. The deed exe- 
cuted. by Dankert is legal and he is powerless to 
recover his farm. 





—HB. C. Price, professor of horticulture and 
forestry of the Iowa State Agricultural College, 
has ‘tendered his resignation. He has been 
elected dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
Ohio State University at Columbus, taking the 
place recently vacated by Profsssor Hunt, who 
goes to Cornell. 

——An order of the British Board of Agrt 
culture was gazetted July 3, revising previous 
orders and prohibiting the landing in Great 
Britain of any hogs from the United States, be- 
sides prohibiting the importation of cattle from 
New England. The order goes into effect Aug. 1. 

—tThe estimate of attendance at the teachers” 
convention in Boston, this week, is placed at 
thirty thousand. 

—Atthe opening of the Dover (N. H.) har- 
ness meeting, Tuesday, Johnny Wiseman won 
the 2.40 pace and Lady Rolfe the 2.21 trot. 

—tThe Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture has elected the following-named 
Officers: President, Prof. Charles S. Sargent 
Brookline; First Vice-President, Gen. Henry 8S. 
Russell, Milton; Second Vice-President, Augus- 
tus Hemenway, Canton; Corresponding and Re- 
cording Secretary and Librarian, Hon. Francis. 
H. Appleton, Peabody; Treasurer, Richard M. 
S sltonstall, Newton; Trustees, the officers, and 
Francis Shaw, Wayland; Henry S. Hunnewell,. 
Wellesley; Gen. Stephen M. Weld, Dedham, 
Nathaniell. Bowditch, Framingham; Co). Joh» 
E. Thayer, Lancaster; John Lowell, Newton; 
William C. Endicott, Danvers. 

—Potatoes have shown a disposition to 
wither and shrivel up insome fields in westerm 
Massachusetts, and an examination shows that a 
worm about two-thirds the size of an army worm 
1s doing thejob. The method of operation is to 
make a hole in the stalk and eat up the pith or 
inside. None of those who have found them 
know what they are, or ever heard of them, and 
know of no way to get rid of the scourge, as their 
presence is not known until the stalk begins to 
wither. Then an examination shows that they 
nave eaten out the entire inside and deposited a 
large number of eggs. 

—Receipts of produce for the week at Boston 
were: Apples 1686 barrels, berries 3870 crates, 
peaches 1843 crates, watermelons 11,200, Mediter- 
ranean oranges 248 boxes, California oranges 10,84 0 
boxes, lemons 1239 boxes, bananas 102,946 bunches, 
cocoanuts 294 bags, California fruit 7 cars, pine- 
apples 177,470, raisins 1500 boxes, peanuts 2552 
bags, potatoes 35 cars, 96,234 bushels, sweet 
potatoes 110 barrels, onions 362 barrels, 1155 
crat -s and bags. 

— An organization known as the Creamery 
Men’s Association of Maine was formed at the 
Office of the State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Monday. The following officers were elected - 
President, W. K. Hamlin, South Waterboro; Sec- 
retary, Leon S. Merrill, Solon; Treasurer, J. D- 
McEdwards, Livermore Falls; Executive Com- 
mittee, W. K. Hamlin, South Waterboro; E. E. 
Harris, Skowhegan; F.S. Berry, Portland; C. E. 
Smith, Unity; R. F. James, Waterville. 

—tThe recent order from Secretary Wilson 
removing a part of the cattle restrictionsin New 
England is as follows: “ It is hereby ordered, 
That cattle, sheep and other ruminants and swine 
may be shipped from States not in quarantine 
across the States of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire for slaughter or other purposes, 
without sealing the cars, subject to the regula- 
tions of the State to which they are being trans- 
ported: Provided, That 3aid animals shall not be 
unloaded while in course of transportation acr oss 
either of said States, and shall not be con- 
fined in cars beyond the limit of time 
allowed by law. It is further ordered, That 
cattle, sheep and other ruminants and swine 
may be removed or shipped from either of said 
States subject to the regulations of the State to 
which destined, after having been inspected by 
an inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and upon written permit issued by him, stating 
that the animals are not affected with, and have 
not been exposed to contagion of, foot and mouth 
Gisease. The hides, skins, hair, wool, horns, or 
hoofs of ruminants znd swine may be removed 
from said States in accordance with directions 
that may be issued by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 
JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Tain 
and Manage Them. 

book of its kind. Gonteins most important. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





That’s an active convention of fleas out 
Newton way. 





Now’s the time to get a straw hat for 
your horse. 





Of course there isalibrary in connection 
with Mr. Carnegie’s gift to The Hague. 





The N. E. A. apparently broke the record 
for baggage. Baggage smashers in Boston 
got an impressive lesson in the numerical 
aspect of modern education. 





Now that cotton is being shipped from 
New England to New Orleans, Mr. Doogue 
must regret that he didn’t raise more of it 
in the Public Garden. 

The familiar Sunday amusements along 
Revere Beach have a mushroom quality. 
They spring up rapidly and are very hard to 
root out. 








The parade of the colored Masons stepped 
too lively for the Governor, thus disproving 
the theory that indolence is a racial charac- 
teristic. 
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The arrest of an enthusiastic patriot for 
exploding a firecracker ina mail box is a 
pleasant assurance that there is at least one 
place where firecrackers are not to be ex- 
ploded, even oun the national holiday. 

The summer schools are open and the 
children are happy; those who want to go 
to school because they have the opportunity 
and those who don’t because they don’t 
have to take it. 
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It isto be hoped that Quincy will catch its 
gang of hoodlums, and make a good, big, 
public example of them. The hoodlum has 
ne nationality and less value toa commun- 
ity than any other resident. 
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The occasional humor of strikes appears 
joyously in the departure of a half-hun- 
dred young women from a Peabody glove 
factory because they can no longer look out 
of the window during business hours. 
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Now is the opportunity for persons who 
get up guessing contests to start the world 
estimating how many sermons will be sug- 
gested by the lightning that struck the New- 
port Casino. 











The first man to cross the continent ona 
motor cycle has accomplished his purpose. 
While we are distributing glory, however, 
one may be permitted to doubt if he earned 
as large a share as even the second man who 
sweated over the same distance on the old- 

ashioned bicycle. 
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From the point of view of the man who 
has put a serpent into his mouth to steal 
away his powers of locomotion, present 
conditions on the evening trolley cars must 
seem another illustration of the Biblical 
statement that from him that hath not shall 
be taken away, even that which he hath. 
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No, Dr. Wiley is not likely to be popular 
with the owners of soda-water fountains, 
but, for all that, the opinion of the chemist 
of the National Department of Agriculture 
isn’t to be lightly dismissed on the theory 
that he is only a farmer. 
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Not only willa good many persons sub- 
scribe gladly to Dr. Hall’s plea for a form 
of Indian education that shall *‘make a 
good Indian ratLer than a third-class white 
man,”’ but some, indeed, may even go so far 
as to suspect that a good Indian would bea 
better citizen. 
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It is the nation’s hope that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive will use, on all possible occasions, 
the new saddle blanket that the Kaw Ind- 
ians have presentedtothe ‘‘ Great Father.’’ 
It would not only add much spectacular in- 
terest to ordinary ceremonial! processions, 
but would give the visiting foreigner that 
impression of barbaric splendor for which 
he is always traditionally sapposed to be 
looking. 
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As usual President Eliot’s suggestion was 
practical and to the point. In trying to de- 
cide just how many years of study for the 
baccalaureate degree give the best results 
much would be learned if each college gave 
ten years to proving or disproving the wis- 
dom of its own theory. It may be our local 
pride, of course, but meantime we are in- 
clined to bet on the Harvard programme. 
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The price of tomatoes is due to rise in 
Philadelphia, provided the readers of the 
Inquirer accept the statement that a ‘* peavh- 
like bloom ”’ may be obtained by immers- 
ing the complexion in afresh tomato every 
morning as something trustworthy, and not 
a@ mere newspaper bluff. A tomato-like 
bloom, we imagine, may perhaps be ob- 
tained by rubbing the face with peaches. 
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Judging by inquiries, Mr. Moore’s recent 
article on Angora goats has aroused in- 
creased interest among the owners of brush 
lanis and rough pastures. There is also 
some interest in milch goats, and a group of 
business men, not far from Buston, are pre- 
paring to start a goat-milk dairy, expecting 
to find a profitable demand for the milk as 
food for babies and sick people. Goat’s 
milk is richer than cow’s milk,and the 
animals are remarkably free from disease. 
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The new Massachusetts Secretary of Ag- 
riculture indorses the recent editorial sug- 
gestion of this paper regarding farmers’ 
meetings. He argues that institutes may 
be so arranged that the same speakers might 
visit several of the mectings in succession, 
thus making a decided saving in traveling 
charges and other expenses. Secretary 
Ellsworth believes also that the forestry 
interests of the State should be further pro- 
tected and developed, and the country fairs 
made more distinctly agricultural. 
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Secretary Wilson’s plan for a contract 
laboratury looks like a good idea. ‘rhe 
object is to test materials of all kinds 
bought by the Department of Agriculture. 
Of course this will include the annual sup- 
ply of seeds for free distribution, and if so 
the farmers will be relieved of a good deal of 
packet rubbish that never should have bur- 
dened the mails. Too bad some of the 
Washingtun brand of legislation couldn’t be 
run through the contract laboratory before 
trying its effect on a long-suffering public. 

The condition of the horse industry has 
changed wonderfully during the past seven 
years. In 1896 the depression had reached 

















dozen of them sometimes sold for the fair 
price of one, Now the 164 millions of horses 
in the United States are valued at over a 
billion dollars, the highest census average 
on record. The demand is the keenest and 
broadest ever known, including ali classes, 
from drafter to high-grade racer. Quantity 
and quality are both substantially valued, 
and there is every encouragement to. the 
breeder of good horse stock of any kind. 





Breeders of live stock seem to have been 
making considerable money during the re- 
cent years of general prosperity. Pure- 
bred arrivals of all kiads have been grow- 
ing more popular, sales have been readily 
made, and prices even at auctions have 
mostly tended upward. The idea of stock 
improvement by grading up has gained 
rapidly among farmers, and has increased 
the demand for pure-bred sires fit for the 
object in view. There is still room for new 
men to establish a good business. The de- 
mand is beyond the supply in several popu- 
lar and promising breeds. Pure-bred dairy 
cattle, draft and coach horses, Angora 


brisk demand, and can be handled at a 
profit by men who can become competent as 
breeders and salesmen. 
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TYhe sentiment in favor of direct popular 
election of United States senators is gain- 
ing ground, and it oughtto gain. A body of 
lawmakers whose individuals owe their 
positions to State legislatures directly, and, 
perhaps, to their own pocketbooks indi- 
rectly, can scarcely be expected to keep in 
fnll sympathy with the people. In fact, the 
impression seems quite general that reason- 
ably pupular needs and demands have some- 
times met contemptuous neglect, not to say 
faithless disregard, in the Senate. It is felt 
by many that better conditions would pre- 
vail if senators, as well as representatives, 
were directly accountable to the voters. So 
far as can be Jearned this opinion is increas- 
ing among the farmers of the West and 
Northwest, and is beginning to be very seri- 
ously considered by people of other sections. 





Working Onions. 


Much labor is saved if the land has been 
got free of stones and weed seed and rolled 
as level as possible. Rows marked and 
sowed with perfect regularity by a machine 
sower are much easier to take care of. Too 
many farm market gardens are still worked 
without a wheel drill and hoe combined. 
Some gardeners stick to the old shuffle hoe 
which does good work, but is much inferior 
to the wheel hoe. The single-wheel hoe is 
best adapted to farm conditions. 

After the plants are up attention in time 
isthe main point. Weeding comes in the 
busiest farm season, and delay in weeding 
isa common cause of tailure. Go through 
the rows early and often with the hoe, and 
always a few days before it seems necessary 
at firstglance. The wheel hoe is easily run 
before the soil has time to settle. Soil too 
hard to hoe quite easily is too hard for the 
onions. Little weeds die quick. Big weeds 
turn over and start again with the next 
shower. If they once get ahead the crop is 
likely to prove unprofitable. 

Hand weeding can be done by boys if 
looked after. It is better to hire by the 
hour and watch the boys, than to pay by 
the row and get poor work. If there are 
any obstinate shirks, they should be dis- 
charged as an example totheothers. Three 
hard weedings well done should be enough. 

The crop when ripe is lifted out witha 
shovel fork and left on the ground a fort- 
night or so to dry, and then placed in bar- 
rels or racks in a dry cellar which is cool 
witnout freezing in winter. 

The common causes of failure with onions 
are poor seed, late sowing, soil not made 
rich and fine enough, cultivation too seldom 
and weeds left too long. 


Students as Farm Hands. 


College students might do a great deal 
worse than hire out on the farms during the 
summer vacation. That round dozen of 
muscular Harvard men who have enlisted 
for the Kansas wheat harvest are setting a 
good example. It will be real man’s work, 
far more so than lugging soup, hash and 
dirty linen at a summer hotel, or serving as 
mental dry nurse for the season to a batch 
of small boys. 

But why go to Kansas for a chance at 
farm work? Any city employment agency 
for farm help could find good places without 
delay for all the strong, willing young 
fellows that might apply. A month or two 
on a hay farm would put strength and vim 
into young muscles. The farmer collegian 
would come back with the best of founda- 
tions for a year of study, and with the sat- 
isfying idea of having for once, at least, 
proved of real use toward relieving the 
world’s prime needs. 

Incidentally he will have learned that it 
is quite possible to live through the hot 
season without a tutal surrender to ham- 
mocks, shady nooks and palm-leaf fans. 
He finds the hoe or rake much better than 
the tennis racket as a shoulder exerciser, 
while the scythe is vastly ahead of the cro- 
quet mailet asa waist developer. He learns 
to play a strong game of farmers’ golf with. 
the pitchfork, at a pace sect by his wiry, 
strong-backed employer, and gathers numer- 
ous points on hot weather athletics of the 
agricultural kind. 

In the fall he returns to his studies better 
off in pocket and far richer in ability to en- 
dure the tough streaks of life that every 
man has to meet sooner or later. A little 
summer course in practical farming would 
for most young fellows prove not the least 
effective feature of their education. 
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Sow Winter Wheat Vetch. 


This mixture of a non-legume and legume 
has been tried for a number of years at the 
station, and has proved to be an early and 
desirable spring green fodder. In order to 
grow the crop satisfactorily the land should 
oe plowed, harrowed, and manure spread 
at the rate of four to six cords to the acre 
and harrowed in. Fertilizer may be used in 
place of manure, at the rate of fifty pounds 
of nitrate of soda, three hundred pounds of 
acid phosphate and two hundred pounds of 
muriate of potash to the acre. In the spring 
a topdressing of fifty to one hundred 
pounds of nitrate of soda will .prove bene- 
ficial. 

One and one-hulf bushels of wheat, and 
one bushel of vetch should be sown broad- 
cast about Sept. 1, and covered not too 
deeply with a wheel or other harrow. Cut- 
ting should begin just before the wheat 
heads appear, which in this locality is the 
last of May. The greencrop will remain in 
feeding condition for twelve to fourteen 
days. If more of the fudder mixture has 
been produced than can be fed green, the 
balance may be made int» hay. The vetch 








goats, poultry of desirable kinds, are all in. 
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CHESTNUT GRAFTS FOURTEEN DAYS OLD. 
Shows method of wrapping with muslin. 
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and in composition, digestibility aud feed- 
ing value it fully equals peas and oats and 
similar crops. The vetch is a poor seeder, 
and because of the present cost of the vetch 
seed it is doubtful ifthe ordinary dairyman 
can afford to grow the mixture; but the 
milk producer in the vicinity of profitable 
markets, who cultivates intensively, may 
find it a satisfactory source of early green 
feed. The dried wheat and vetch fodder, if 
cut when in bloom, is preferable to ordinary 
hay for milk, but, on account of the in- 
creased cost of production, it would hardly 
be considered profitableas a hay substitute. 
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Grove of Grafted Chestnuts. 


One of the most promising young chest- 
nut groves which I visited under direction of 
the New York Forest, Fish and Game Coin- 
mission, was that of C. K. Sober of Lewis- 
burg, Pa. Mr. Sober has decidedly the 
most promising grove and the best practical 
knowledge of the business of all visited. If 
no unforeseen danger arises and all goes 
well itis safe to predict that by his chest- 
nut culture experiment Mr. Sober will not 
only have opened the way towards better 
conservation of waste mountain land, but. 
in additiun, he will have capital invested in 
@ new enterprise ‘which will bring him 
large returns. The grove is being con- 
tinually enlarged, from twelve to fourteen 
men being employed during the winter 
“brushing out’? where the next year’s 
grafting is to be done. 
About ninety per cent. of the trees are 
from sprouts. ‘To secure these strong one- 
year-old suckers the ground is cut over 
clean, all standing trees, large and small, 
being sacrificed and cut back so that stumps 
may be secured which will send up new 
shoots. In one casea tree seven feet in 


diameter at the base was cut, and although 
only one sprout came from Its stump this 


was all sufficient, and was considered more 
valuable than the original mature tree. 
Having secured a good stand of suckers, 
the next step is grafting them. To do this 
Mr. Sober employs each spring some eight 
or ten experienced men fora period of five 
weeks, which is about as long as grafting 
can be successfully done. Each man puts 
in on the average about 250 grafts per day. 
The “ tongue ”’ or whip graft is the method 
exclusively used ; for experience has proved, 
as Mr. Sober tersely put it, that ‘cleft 
grafting is dead wrorg.”’ The illustration, 
originally secured for the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission of New Y ork State, shows 
young chestnut grafts in Mr. Sober’s grove. 
The scions are put in from three to four feet 
from the ground so as to keep the heads 
low, and where there isa circle of sprouts 
around a stump the ones which start from 
nearest the ground are always chosen, 
because they root in more readily and 
are less liable to damage by the wind. 
As the trees grow and expand, the poor 
and crowded specimens wil) be removed to 
make room for the better trees. In grafting 
great care is taken and as a result nearly all 
grafts live. 

During the early years of the work, much 
loss was occasioned by the wind breaking 
down many of the grafts during the first 
season. ‘This danger has now been min- 
imized by making thecut on all grafts very 
long, and by winding muslin, saturated with 
wax, around the newly made waxed joints 
of the stock and scion, as in the illustration. 
The muslin holds everything firm and thus 
hastens the u..ion of the cambium layers, 
prevents the entrance of air into the cracks 
in the wax caused by the expanding 
sprout, and finally gives mechanical sup- 
port. The yearly growth of some of 
the young grafts is quite remarkable. 
When two months old they are often two 
to three feet in length, while it is recorded 
that one specimen grew in one year a linear 
distance of fifty-four feet, counting the 
main axis and all the lateral branches and 
leaves. The first year’s growth is inclined 
to assume a fan-shaped form and not form 
a well-rounded crown; hence it has been 
found advantageous to cut back the first 
year’s growth so that only a stub three to 
four inches long, containing two to three 
buds, remains. The following year these 
buds will grow into a well-rounded head. 

In the choice of species, very little experi- 
mental work has been done. It was early 
decided that the Paragon nut was best; 








seed may be procured of New York seeds- 
men. 

The results of several years trial has 
shown this fodder mixture to be perfectly 
hardy and quite preferable to rye. It will 


hence this variety aloné has been grafted 
extensively. Investigations in other or- 
chards, and the literature consulted, con- 
firm this choice of varietv as a wise one. 
Compared with the common Euro and 





yield at the rate of ten tons of green ma- 





bottom. Nobody wanted horses and half a 


terial to the acre under average conditions, 


Japanese chestnuts, the Paragon’ is more 


into bearing sooner, and has a finer flavored 
nut. In size, too, the nuts are equal to the 
best. With selected nuts, thirty-two will 
weigh one pound, while many specimens 
will cover a silver dollar. The rapidity with 
which the Paragon will come into bearing is 
also astonishing. One little two-year-old 
graft, no higher thana man’s shoulder, last 
year matured fifty-six burs; while a tree 
three to four years old will produce a pint 
or two of nuts. In five to six years the 
trees become eight to twelve feet high, 
with a _ well-rounded head, and bear 
several quarts of nuts annually. In 
fact, the Paragon is almost too prolific, 
because a young tree is liable to bear 
itself to death unless held back. By aver- 
ages obtained from sample quarter acres it 
was found that there are approximately 240 
grafted trees per acre in Mr. Sober’s grove 
at present. The total number of trees is 
probably not far from seventy-five thousand. 
The enemies thus far encountered are 
thieves, wind, fire and weevils, the last 
being decidedly the most serious. This year 
the seventeen-year-old lucusts entered one 
end of the grove, but did no serious damage. 
The weevils are troublesome, because they 
are hard to combat. Mr. Sober is making a 
careful study of the chestnnt weevils aud 
will succeed in reducing their ravages if 
any onedoes. His manner of fighting them 
at present is to keep large flocks of game 
chickens foraging through the groves, cut 
and destroy all native chestnut trees in the 
vicinity which might seein as feeding and 
breeding places for the insects, and finally 
he intends to set insect traps in the groves 
at night to catch the insect, providing that 
he finds the adult to be a night-flying moth 
or miller. The insect trap is simply a lamp 
placed over a pan of oi] and surrounded by 
bright tin-plate reflectors in such a way that 
insects flying toward the light will strike 
against the reflectors and drop into the oil 
beneath. E. A. STERLING. 
Forester N. Y. Forest Commission. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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World’s Largest Mint Field. 
There is a plot of ground in southern 
Michigan, which, probably, not many gen- 
erations ago formed part of the lake of that 
name. In course of time it became a fresh- 
water swamp, as valueless a piece of prop- 
erty as might be found. Today it is a 
prosperous, fertile farm, upon which one of 
the most interesting industries of the world 
is conducted on a Jarge scale. This change 
was made possible by the march of modern 
science, which has carried farming, as all 
other things, along with it. .Ditch-digging 
reclaimed this swamp, the ditches serving 
first as drains, later for irrigating purposes. 
Campania Farm, as it has been named by 
its owner, Congressman Todi, is about two 
miles wide, and is as flat as a duck pond. 
There are no fences around it, but the 
ditches are laid with mathematical precis- 
ion. At the exact centre of the farm are the 
buildings, from which the whole is operated, 
and in which live as many people as are 
found in many villages. 

As the visitor draws near the farm jhe 
sees stretching before him what appears to 
be a lake of green, crinkly waves, which at 
nightfall is covered with a thick vapor. He 
becomes conscious of a smarting in the eyes 
and a tingling sensation in the nose. Mem- 
ories of the big peppermint drops and 
sticks of striped candy of childhood pass 
through his mind. 

He is, in fact, entering the largest mint 
field in the world, where is raised most of 
the peppermint that is used in the manu- 
facture of oil for flavoring confections in 
the United States. 

Campania Farm isa busy place. The work- 
men all live on thegrounds. It is conducted 
on model plans. A large ing-house 
accommodates one hundred men, and Con- 
gressman Todd has his summer house near 
by. There are icehouses, farm buildings, 
warehouses and a library and a club-room 
for the workmen. There is a barn which 
is said to be the largest in the world. This 
barn solved one of the earliest problems, 
and the most embarassing which con- 


fronted Mr. Todd when he set out to 
conquer the swamp and reclaim it from the 


wastes and make it useful. This was 
the question as to what was to be done 
with the hundreds, and later thousands, of 
tons of mint hay after the oil had been ex- 
tracted from it. He determined upon an 
experiment. IIe purchased one thousand 
acres of farm land in tbe northern part of 
Michigan and put out to a pasture a herd of 





the winter in the big barn. 

The experiment proved successful, as the 
peppermint plants are excellent fodder 
when dried. Besides, there was the ad- 
vantage of giving employment to the work- 
men in the winter mouths. 

The barn is built on unique plans. It is 
in the shape of a star, there being half a 
dozen arms radiating froma six-sided ro- 
tunda in the centre. 

Mint grows from roots similar to hops, 
and spreads by runners. The entire ground 
is soon covered after the roots are planted, 
and as soil which is suitable for mint is also 
good for weeds, a large crop of these must 
be tirelessly extracted. After the season is 
well advanced and cultivation is no longer 
practicable, the weeding is done by hand, 
and the amount of labor required is very 


2. 

<r time the mint is combed and 
carded in one direction by means of a pow- 
erful two-horse rake. It is full of snags 
and crinkles, like a head of tousled hair. 
Mowers arethen run in the opposite direc- 
tion and the plants cut. 

The best yield in quality comes from the 
first year’s crop, as the oil is made from the 
leaves and the tender ends of the stems, but 
the second and third year’s crops are said 
to be the most profitable, as they do not 
need replanting nur so much weeding. 
Each fall the ground is plowed six inches 
deep and thecrop comes without resetting. 
—New York Times. 
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Dairying in Vermont. 


Hon C. J. Bell, secretary of the Vermont 
State Board of Agriculture, has been gather- 
ing facts relating to the dairy interests of 
Vermont, and has succeeded so well in this 
work as to be able to give approximately 
correct figures of the output of butter and 
cheese in the State. 
The total amount of butter manufactured 
in the State in 1902 is given as 25,480,679 
pounds, and of cheese 3,922,554 pounds. 
Mr. Bell believes that the amount of butter 
produced by creameries is about three- 
fourths of the total amount produced in the 
State. This is more than I should have sup- 
posed to be the ease, and shows in what es- 
timation creameries are held by the farmers 
of the State. 
The output of butter, says Mr. Bell, is 
being somewhat curtailed from the fact that 
several of the factories have changed from 
making butter to the production of pasteur- 
ized cream for the city markets; a practice 
that is rapidly increasing. 
The census of 1900 showed that Ver- 
mont produced about $9,000,000 of dairy 
products in 1899, but Secretary Bell be- 
lieves that the output for 1902 was con- 
siderably above these figures, thus show- 
ing that Vermont’s chief industry is having 
a steady growth. This is certainly what 
should be expected frem the improved 
herds, better management in their care and 
in the present methods in manufacturing. 
Out of fourteen counties only six engage 
inthe manufacture of cheese, anda much 
smaller amount is made than used to be the 
case a generation or more ago. The larger 
part of the cheese must be the output of 
factories, although asmall amount is still 
made on the farm. 
Franklin County leads in the manufacture 
of butter, the amount for 1902 being 4,259,784 
pounds. One-half of this or more must have 
been the output of the Franklin County 
creamery. 
Rutland County produced the most cheese, 
the output for 1902 being 1,893,169 pounds, 
more in amount than that of butter. 
Bennington County produced 730,303 
pounds of cheese, and only thirty-eight 
thousand pounds of butter. 
Franklin County produces less than one 
hundred thousand pounds of cheese, prob- 
ably not nearly as much as is required for 
the home demand. Evidently more cheese 
should be made in the State, and it ought 
to become a profitable business. 
E. R. TOWLE. 
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Low-Cost Silos. 


A successful and durable silo may be had 
without a large outlay. A word of caution 
is necessary, and that is, do not try to 
cheapen the cost of a silo by careless or in- 
different work. Although inexpensive, it 
should be well built. 

Muck is saved in the cost of a silo by 
locating it in the barn. The frame of the 
latter is already in existence, to support the 
silo, and the barn roof supplies the neces- 
sary covering. 

A silo must be air-tight. The lining boards 
should be perfectly seasoned, so that no 
shrinkage can take place, making cracks 
through which the air can enter. Ensilage 
is the result of certain fermentation proc- 
esses, and the presence of too much air will 
carry the work so far that the fodder be- 
comes rotten. The walls of the silo must 
be made very rigid to withstand the great 
pressure of the silage as it settles. They 
must also be perpendicular, and should be 
smooth to facilitate the process of settling. 
The capacity of a silo is obtained by mul- 
tiplying its cubic feet by the average num- 
ber of pounds per cubic foot for a silo of its 
depth. The average weight of ensilage from 





Feeding doors should be made abou: « , 
feet wide. 

One intending to build a silo wo), 
well to inspect several others. Tw... 
of cement, a few pounds of nails ani 
thing over 2500 feet of lumber will | 
material required. R. W. E:: 

Embden, Me. 
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English Hop Culture. 


Experiments in this country fay,, 
string or wire process of hop-gr... 
rather than the old pole method. |: 
string or wire plan, the vines get mo: 
and sunshine, and are made better a!) 
resist disease. It has been discovere:| 
when the vine is quite ripe a great de, 
the nitrogen, phosphate, etc., which i: 
tains goes back into the root and is ; 
stored to be used again. 

Another reason is that when the ho)- 
grown on poles, the vine has to be cu! 
fore the hops can be gathered. The 
_at this time is not ripe, and contains a » 
deal of the valuable elements just :; 
tioned, which are lost to the plant. [| 
string or wire method is adopted, all th:: 
necessary is to cut the support over); 
and let the vine fall to the ground, wi, 
the pickers can easily pick off the }; 
Then the vine is left for about six week. 
get thoroughly ripe before being cut [.. 
the root. 

Better results can be obtained from :;,, 
nure if the grower will test the soil as» 
as the requirements of the hops. For 
successful manuring of a plant depe:.i- 
more upon the soil than upon the plan: 
itself. My experiments upon soil of 
gravelly nature lead me to conclude that « 
mixture of manures is better than one kin. 
For instance, better use half barnyard m::- 
nure and half chemicals than to use chemi- 
cal stuff altogether. 

I believe in getting the wanure on the 

ground in good time so that the plants can 

get at it early in the summer. 

Farnham, England. A. D. Hat. 
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The Mosquito Plant. 


The virtues of the species of basil (0-y- 
mum viride), now known as the mosquito 
plant, are attracting attention in England. 
An army officer has recently given a grow- 
ing plant to the Botanical Gardens at Kew. 
He obtained it in Nigeria, where, he says, it 
is known todrive mosquitoes from its neigh- 
borhood, and the natives use an infusion of 
its leaves as a cure for malarial fevers. Its 
virtues are known in India also, as a border 
of it was planted round the Victoria Gar- 
den, in Bombay, because the workmen 
were pestered by mosquitoes and suffered 
from malaria. As soon as the hedge was 
completed the mosquitoes left, and there 
was no more malaria amoung the workmen. 
If the stories told of it are true, it would fill 
a long-felt want in this country. 
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Buy the mill whose 
tower will stand up 
in the storms and 

_ whose wheel trans- [fF 
mits the wind forces with 
— loss. The Eclipse has 
the 


Correct | 
Wind Power | 
Theory. 


Simplest, strongest, most ef- 1 
ficient, requires least atten- 
tion and costs least for re- 








pairs. 

All the advantages of other 
mills with none of their [ 
defects. Tanks, Towers. 
Pumpsand all windmiil belony- 
ings. We also handle the best 
steel mills and towers. 

Estimates given on individ- 
ual windmill water systems. 
Windmill catalog mailed free. | 

Charlies J. Jager Co., 
174 High St., Boston, Msas. 


AN ABUNDANT 


be had and plenty 
WATER leu made by us- 
SUPPLY ing our Well Machinery ! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, vil0. 




















THE OLD RELIABLE 


TWEED'S LINIMENT 


made from grain alcohol and essential oils, wil! 
heal a sore or cut quicker than any other prepar- 
ation, takes out all soreness and reducesinflamma- 
tion at once. Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 
Lame Back, Sore Throat, Cramps, Colic, Sprains, 
Bruises, Corns, Warts, Chilblains, Chapped 
Hands, Frost Bites and Bites of Insects, Su) 
Burn, stops [Itching from Mosquito and Caterpillai 
Bites, cures Mange on Dogs at once. It is tlic 
greatest healer and pajn killer on earth. Put up 
in 25c, 50c. and $1.00 bottles. For sale by druggists 
or direct of the 


TWEED LINIMENT CO., 
CHELSEA, - - - | MASS. 





a silo twenty feet deep is about thirty-three 
pounds, and from one thirty feet about forty 
pounds. A silo 11x15 and twenty feet deep 
would c -ntain about fifty-four tons if full. 
Of course, it is impracticable to have it com- 
pletely full at the time of opening it, so 
some allowance must be made. A cow fed 
thirty pounds a day will eat three tons in 
two hundred days; if fed forty pounds, she 
will eat four tons. From the above state- 
ment one can figure near enough to the size 
of silo he needs. It is best to make the silo 
as deep as condit'ons will warrant. It may 


46 Washington Street. North, 


REQUIRED 


Portable Pumping Outfi's 
14 and 24 H. P. 
With common cylin«d: 
force pump and pr} 
size piping these eng! 
will lift 1000 to 2500 gals. 
water per hour li 
high. 
Stationary Engine 
14 to 50H. P. 


HOLT,SHATTUCK & C’ 
» + + BOSTON 


NO WIND REQUII 














extend four to six feet below the barn floor. 
The bottom should be of stone and cement; 
a foot of stone—cobbles from the field, de- 
creasing in size from bottom to top, where 
they approximate in size to coarse gravel— 
covered with a coat of cement. A cheap 
grade of cement will answer and it should 
be mixed with two parts sand. The board- 
ing of the walls should be perpendicular, 


SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDE!: 


The only practical Calf Feeder.- The on 
sensible method of raising calves. Nom: 
“toacbing thecalftodrink.” Promotes dis: 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value 
the calf, whether intended for the dairy or 
veal. Priceof Feeder, $160, postpaid. Age! 
wanted. Booklet free. Mention this paper 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., - 
Clinton. lowa 
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and the boards planed. Two layers of per- 
fectly seasoned narrow boards, thoroughly 
nailed on, the inner lapping over the edges 
of the outer layer, will make a tight box. 
The framework to which the boards are 
fastened may be made out of 2x4 scantling, 
provided the silo be not more than twenty 
feetdeep. They should extend from top to 
bottom on the inside of the beams, girts and 
sills of the barn, being two to four feet 
apart, and between these should run short 
pieces in a horizontal position. The bottom 
of the upright pieces should be fastened on 





Water Lifting: 


We have but to know your needs to give y"" 
ighest service in 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 


All kinds fer all (including Spray Pum: 
th pipe and hose connections, and }* ° 
ja , if desired. Let us suggest and cpa 
for you on anything that pertains to water rai=!"'- 


Free. ; 
CharlesJ, Jager Co., 174 High St.,Boston, Mass. 
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the inside of sills imbedded in the cement. 








10 Ib. PAIL NO. 1 MACKEREL 
1S « KEG HONEYCOMB TRIPE 
100 Ibs. GRANULATED SUGAR 





five hundred Shorthorn cattle. In the fall 








prolific, less troubled by curculio, comes 


Deas pgge N79 te rote noctati isn tel > all 


the herd was brought South and housed for 


80 to 112 COMMERCE S 


Your grocer buys goods at wholesale. Why should not you ? 
10 Ib. PAIL ABSOLUTELY PURE LARD - - 


$1.00 
$1.10 

- = $1.00 
‘ $4.75 


All other groceries at equally low prices. Send for complete price list. 


JOHN T. CONNOR, Corp., Wholesale Grocer, 


T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tbe Markets. 





~ BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending July 15, 1903. 





Shotes : 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week.... 912) 1687 25,213 2714 
Last week.... 794 8179 ' 93,504 2496 
One year ago 9540 140 23,460 2321 
Horses ...---- 





Prices em Nertherm Cattle. 


BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.75@3.50. Western steers, $4.25@5.75. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 3@4c; extra, 
4;@5c; sheep and lambs per cwt.1in lots, $3.00 
2.6.25; lambs, 3} @6}c. 

FaT Hoas—Per pound, Western, 5}@6c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale— ; retail,——, vountry 
dressed hogs, 6} @6jc. 

VEAL CALVES—4@5$¢ P tb. 

fHlipEs—Brighton—7c P tb; country lots, 64@é6jc. 

CALF SKINS—12c ® Ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLoW—Brighton, 44c @ tb; country lots, 
2} @3e. 

PELTS—10@20c. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. W E Hayden 27 
At Brighten. At Brighten. 
J M Philbrook 6 RK Connors 41 
A F Merthur 13 Scattering 40 
Geo Bleiler 2 
New Hampshire. _ L Stetson 10 


W B Ferring 
Paine & Sexton 
J Gould 


At Brighten. : 
4 
OH Forbush 8 
C 
6 


H Whitney 5 22 
AtNEDM™M & Weel 


J W Ellsworth 2 
H A Gilmore 
Geo Cheney 


Co. 
Ed Sargent 2 
A F Jones & Co 19 
Geo Heath & Co 10 150 


F Cotton 9 
Breck & Wood 5 Western. 
At Brighten. 
Verment. S S Learned 96 
At Watertown. Sturtevant& 
R E Freneh 5 Hale 112 
W £ Hayden 21 A Davis 24 
AtNED™M& Weel JJ Kelley 72 
Ce. 
W A Ricker 7% 130 AtNEDM™M & Weel 
F Ricker 6 110 Ce. 
F 8 Atwood 4 7% NEDM& Wool 
Co 85 1200 
Massachusetts. At Watertewn. 


At Watertewn. J A Hathaway 120 


© H Forbush 18 





Markets to be Opened—A free market, go 
where you please, all over New England,—that is 
good news for live-stock raisers and dealers all 
over this section. 1t means the doing away of all 
inspectors’ permits in moving stock; one neigh- 
bor can trade with another. It means that the 
disease is fully stamped out and the farmer is 
again an independent being in the community. 
From high authority it is learned that the yards 
will be opened next Tuesday. We would advise 
dealers to load light in milch cows and store pigs, 
but they probably will not heed the advice, and 
will flood the market to their own hurt. Never 
mind; they are warned, and if they get nipped the 
fault is their own. 
Live Steck Experts. 

Continual fluctuations occur in prices on cattle 
at foreign markets. The past week shows a de- 
cline of {¢ on best grades, or on such as sent 
over from the States, while the more common to 
fair grades show 4a@lic Pp tb decline. Sales were 
noticed at 11@11}c, with moderate sales. What 
went from Boston for the week was 10 horses by 
E. Snow, on steamer Georgian, for Liverpoul. 

Herse Business. 

The hot, sultry weather of the past week has 
been rather depressing to the trade. Dealers 
found fewer buyers on the alert for business. 
The better class of horses found buyers, but a 
slow trade prevailed for common to fair grades. 
At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable, it was a 
fair week taken collectively; not the usual trade 
on Saturday, but a fair retailtrade. Sales mostly 
at $50@150. Ponies sold at $125@200. At Myer 
Abrams & Uo.’s, were sold 3 cars of Western 
drafters at 3150a@275; chunks at $125@175. At 
Welch & Hall Co.’s, sales were for nearby horses 
at $40@150, for drive and light work. At L. H. 
Brockway’s, trade was a little quiet; sales within 
the range of 3150@225; some nearby horses at $50 
alin, 

‘ Union Yards, Watertewa. 
Tuesday—Prices are still favorable to the buy- 

ing interest. On cattle the decline of tc applies 
io common to fair grades of stock. Butchers have 
to govern thelr movements by the state of the 

Boston beef market. The good news is sent forth 

that the quarantine at Watertown and Brighton 
cattle yards will be off next Tuesday, which 
means a great deal to the live-stock industry of 
New England. Sales of 4 slimmish cows by O. 
H. Forbush, of 33300 ths, at 24c; 1 cow, his best, of 
1280 ths, at 4c; 2 cows, 2070 tbs, at 3$c; 2 cows, 920 
and 1010 ths, at 3c; 1 heifer and 2 cows, 760@1090 
ths, at 3c. J. A. Hathaway sold for home trade 
30 steers, Of 1500 ths, at 5$c; 20 do., of 1450 ths, at 
5c; 30 do., of 1350 ths, at 44c. 

Fat Hegs. 

Another decline of 4c noticed. Price on West- 
ern is now down to 5}a@6c, i. w., with local hogs 
at.6j @6ic, d. w. 

Sheep Hieuses. 

The overloaded supply of last week was fol- 
lowed by a light run this week, the lightest run 
any one week for years, unless in case of snow 
blockade, or something of that sort. The market 
still rules lower than a week ago by ic on best 
sheep and 4c on slim lambs. The Western stock 
cost here $2.30@5.05 P 100 ths on sheep and $3.80 
6.80 P 100 tbs on lambs. A lot of 60-tb lambs 
cost at yards 5éc. 

Veal Calves. 

The market is easier for the most part. Butchers 
ot expected to pay over 5c for any large lot this 
week, even if good, although 1 odd calf, of 130 ths, 
sold at 54¢ by O. H. Forbush, with sale at 5c for 

vavier, but coarser. J.S. Henry sold 47 calves, 

150 ths, atie. H. Whitney sold 30 calves, 130 ths, 

af 5¢, 

Live Peualtry. 

Fowl rule $¢ higher, at 133c. Broilers steady at 
Cocks sold at &c. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

New Hampshire—H. Whitney, 27; E. Sargent, 

A. F. Jones & Co., 340; George Heath & Co., 
i1., F. Cotton, 5; Breck & Wood, 80. 
\ ermont—R. E. French, 78; W. E. Hayden, 19; 
. A. Ricker, 500; F. Ricker, 200; Ira Ricker, 50; 
>. Atwood, 250; Fred Savage, 75; C. A. Davis, 

J.S. Henry, 45. 

‘lassachusetts—J. 8S. Henry, 24; O. H. Forbush, 
‘VY. E. Hayden. 27; R. Connors, 17; scattering, 
l.. Stetson, 35; Sexton & Co., 3; M. Moran, 4; 
buzzell, 4; J. W. Ellsworth, 15; H. A. Gilmore, 


liv l6e, 


Krighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
cK at yards: 506 cattle, 22 sheep, 21,600 hogs, 
alves, 210 horses. From West, 304 cattle, 
‘’ hogs, 210 horses. Maine, 19 cattle. New 
shire, 5 cattle, 22 sheep, 8 hogs, 27 calves. 
ont, 26 cattle, 97 calves. Massachusetts, 
‘ttle, 92 hogs, 170 calves. 

»sday—The arrivals of beef cattle are fully 
to last wee’, but are not heavy. and not 
red to any extent. Butchers do not hanker 
cattle, as is the case some weeks. They 
' their old dealers to help them out, as a 
‘accommodation. Sales at }c decline on 
ng but the hest. Best cow on the market 
~old by W. E. Hayden, of 1550 ths, at 44c, 
', Or 270.75 total. J. W. Elisworth suld 17 
00 Ibs, at 23¢; bologna stock, 1}c. George 
) sold 6 cows, 970 Ibs, at 3#c. R. Connors 
OWS, 970 tbs, at 3c; 1 at 3c, 930 Ibs; 4 at 2c, 

s. E. J. Bleiler sold 1 cow, 2c, 700 ths. 

Veal Calves. 

‘upply was a trifle larger than last week 
‘ ‘ yards, and as butchers did not realize a 
Y ~ business, bid 3c lower on what they 
‘today. Totalsof the week are some 200 
‘han last week, anda gain of 400 head all 

‘onone year ago. Until arrivals are cur- 

basing prices may not be expected. J. W. 

rth Sold 160-Ib calves at5e. H. A. Gilmore 

Sim calves. J.8. Henry sold at 5c. 

Late Arrivals. 
th... {*Sday—All papers to be signed today for 
Ths ‘ing of the quarantine at the cattle yards. 


the above statement. Mr. Denning bas letter 
written ready to send to Individual dealers and 
buyers that will probably be sent tomorrow. The 
trade in beef cattle at the abattoir not active, 
with no improvement from yesterday’s range. 
J. Gould sold 3 cows, of 1100 ibs, at 33c; 2 cows, of 
1000 tbs, at 3$c. J. Lavine, 1 cow, of 1000 ibs, at 2)c. 
L. Stetson sold 14 cattle, of 800@1100 tbs, at 2@34c; 
72 calves, some quite slim and some weigh 150 tbs, 
at 54°. F. K. Eagles sold 3 cows, 950 ibs, at 24@2%c. 
A. Conley sold 3 cows, 950 ths, at 3@34c. D. Si- 


100 ths. 


monds, 11 slim hogs, heavy shrinkers, at $5.15 Pp 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
easter, shee’ pb wa 
ers, choice, ® th .........-........-. 35 
Broilers, 3} to 4 tbs, to pair, P th.......... 184 
WT BPMN, Wuisinncn Sidcansccive sovacesdeu 















N. C. Rose and Hebrons, p bb 
Chili Red, P bbl..-...-.......-.- 
White Bliss, p bbl... 


Green Vegetables. 


Asparagus, native, P doz.............--- 1 v0@2 00 
Beets, new, P 100-bunches.............. i 50@2 00 
Cabbage, So., P Dbl........ sbkthecabinwede 1 2 00 
Cabbage, L. I ..-............---2.--------1 50@2 00 
RTS, OF DW 6 anon nie ccc cscs cncccccocces 1 00@1 50 
Carrots, @ d0Z ....... .... 2202222022202 220 50@ 
Chicory, # d0Zz...............2-22.cc2- eee W@75 
BRN, Be nin ncn scedencnceses<cusens @75 
Romaine. # d0zZ .......-.--.-.------------ 75@1 00 
rene @ 
Cauliflower, each. ....-......-...---.--.. 35@40 
Celery, California...............--.....--- 1 00@1 50 
String beans, P bskt............-.......-- 2 26a275 





ee, ee ee 
Tomatoes, P tb 












GETTING MATERIAL FOR ROAD FILLING. 
From Photo by E. J. Bond, N. Y. State Engineer. 

















WIR UD oo oc ce csecchsc ans scsatessshsecnal 12}@13 
ak... 2 5s 
Broilers, 2 ths each, P th.................. 15@1€ 
Spring ducks, P fb....... ote wenn e cece eenee 4@ Steamer, yellow, 30c. 
Batter. ye. 2 yee. Guanine. ‘ 
0. 3, yellow, 594@59he. 
50°00 tubs ony. sizes quoted below include 20,/ 9,4. nemand steady, prices firm. 
Creamery, extra— Clipped, fancy, spot, 5ic. 
WOR Ot cides oe No. 2 clipped, white, 4¢tc. 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes..........- ag No. 3 clipped, white, 45tc. 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............... 21@ Miillfeed.—Quiet. 
Western, large ash tubs...............-- 21 Winter wheat bran, sacks, $20 25@20 30. 
Western, asst. spruce tuDs............... 21 Winter wheat middling, sacks, $19 50@23 50. 
Creamery, northern firsts..............--- . 0@ Spring wheat bran, sacks, $18 00. 
Creamery, western firsts.............-....- Spring wheat middling, sacks, $19 50@23 50. 
Creamery, seconds..................--..--- 1 ixed feed, $20 75.422 00. 
Creamery, eastern..............-..-------- 1 Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 50. 
TORIES V6 ORIG os cainsinnc as cancenracs oe Linseed, $25 25@25 50. 
Dairy. N. ¥ - and Vi firsts. =--<-2--0--20--- Iog | Barley.—Feed barley, s5a5¢c. 
ow A  aaaneli cient sce aOR RED 15@18¢ Bye.—fijc P bushel. 
etee ante 22 MA 
x northern creamery.............-.-- a 
' Extra d ter ane a 20g THE WOOL MA RKET. 
mmon tO good..............---- - 16@18 , fine, wove ce een = - 202 
Trunk butter in $ or}-tb prints. wage me ote “ > . Snchisan oe ~4 
Extra northern creamery......... --- 22@ ss * }blood Mich ba 
Firsts,northern creamery .... --- 204 “ ‘© #blood Ohio -24@ 
Extra northern dairy....... .............- pi lood * ---25.a% 
Common to good............... Se el 1a Sa 16@18 | Fine delaine, ee ee 4 a3? 
Cheese. i i, ch. X, 1 and 2............- 7a 
. . mS Pulled wools, scoured ..................----- 30@60 
New York twins, extra, new, P fb ......... 10@1 
New York twins, firsts. new, A 4 _ RERRRSCS 9@ 04) American mohair ..........-.-...----------- 26@40 
New York twins, seconds, new, P tb...... oq . 
ean i —-. bg Dien sendvie nee = Ponp Mup.—E. M. P.,t Middlesex County, 
Ay » Hirsts, NEW ..-...------.--- @ Mass.: The manurial value of pond mud, of 
Wanna tenn aoe aoe. 9 ib 222 10 104 course, depends on of what it is composed, but 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, new, P Ib ......-. R@ when it consists of dead leaves, decayed animal 
Egas. and vegetable matter and deposits from the 
‘ re drainage of the yards it is well worth collecting 
Eastern choice fresh to ----2-7-7 oSa0 | and spreading. Lime would generally improve 
rn fair to good.....................--- 19% its value when mixed as a compost, but the lime 
Michigan first to extra .................... 17@18 | is useful in the direction of destroying the germ 
ve = ts > Lamang fresh.............---- = my | life which causes disease in cattle. Gas lime will 
Western fair to good..2202..02.0.2022207. days | 40 very well if the mixture be exposed in a heap 
Western selected, fresh................--- 16@18 | for sometime before using. Mix one-fourth gas 
Western dirties PR AEE 10@13 | lime and three-fourths mud. Apply ten to fifteen 
Western storage, packed ............------ 13@17 | tonsof the mixture per acre. Pond mud 1s likely 
Petateecs. to contain considerable nitrogen, and the vege- 
Jersey, sweet, P bu....................- 1 00a@1 25 | tanle matter helps darken and strengthen the 
Southern, sweet, P bu...............-.-- 1 Oost 25 | soil. . 


Cow’s Best Pertrop.—A. Griffith, Fairfield 
County, Ct.: The most general impression is 
that it takes some weeks ufter calving before a 
cow comes to her best. Taking the records cov- 
ering several years of the herd at Minnesota 
Experiment Station and that of Nebraska, Pro- 
fessor Haecker found that there were actually 
more cows yielding better returns in both milk 
and butter during the first week than in the 
eighth, ninth and tenth weeks. The greatest 
number of cows made their best butter record in 
the second week after calving. In milk produc- 
tion there was a slight increase in the third week 
over the second. In two weeks about 120 out of 
239 were attheir best. The fourth week found 
about twenty-four cows at their best, while for 
the tenth week the best milkers had gone ,down 
to four. Most of the cows reported on were 
Jerseys, pure or graded, and therefore of true 
dairy type. - 

HEAVES.—W. M. F., Essex County, Vt.: There 
is no radical cure for the heaves, which is really 
broken wind from structural changes in the air 
cells of the lungs, but indigestion is often com- 
bined with heaves. Every disease has a begin- 
ning, so when a horse is getting “ heavey ” he 
becomes much more so when hitched up directly 
after breakfast on a full stomach. Horses af- 
fected should be fed sparingly on the best kind of 
food—i. e., sound, clean oats, good, coarse, whole 
wheat bran and fine upland hay, which should be 
free from dust, dampened and sprinkled over 
with a little table salt. Once or twice a week a 
mash should be made of the feed and a pint of flax. 
seed added to it. This will soften the contents of 
the bowels, and tend to prevent indigestion 
before it becomes chronic. as well as the heaves. 
Water should be given half an hour before feed- 
ing, never on top of breakfast, dinner or supper. 
When you do this you wash the food out of the 
stomach before the gastric juices have prepared 
it for the first process of digestion. This pro- 
ducesindigestion. Affected horses, if practicable, 
shoutd not be allowed loose hay, only chopped 
hay of fine quality mixed with bran and oats and 
given dampened. This diet will lessen the heaves 
in volume, and the ho se will go gently along 
without great distress. 

LATE MILLBT.—T. C. H., New Haven County, 
Ct.: The middle of July is rather late for hun- 
garian millet, but it may do pretty well on rich, 
light land, with enough rain and warm nights. 
From six to nine weeks are required. Sod land 
needs to be thoroughly worked over with the 
disk or cutaway harrow. A dressing of 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda will push the crop very 
fast. It will cost about $3.50. Hungarian is 
earlier than German millet and is generally pre- 
ferred in this section. 





THE PESTILENT SPARROW. 
Even in youth not much more than nalf the 
food of the sparrow consists of insects, and this 
brief period passed, its diet afterwards consists 
of three-fourths grain and useful seeds. System- 
atic thinning on a scale so drastic as to amount 
as nearly as possibl2 to extermination is advised. 
FRUIT FROM AFRICA. 
One of the interesting exhibits that may be 
seen in the horticultural department at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis next 
year will be the fruits from South Africa. The 
managers of fruit farms of the late Cecil Rhodes, 
at Cape Town, have announced their intention 
of placing fresh fruits on exhibition each week. 
Even in London this feat has never been under- 
taken. South African plums have been on sale 
in New York, Boston and other arkets the past 
winter, and no reason appears why the proposed 
exhibition should not be a success, with the help 
of cold stoarge. 
DECLINE OF GERMAN AGRICULTURE. 

In 1871 Germany was a nation of 39,000,000 in- 
habitants, of whom sixty per cent. were engaged 





Peppers, ? Du....-.- 
Egg plant, ~ case 
Parsley, P bu -..-. 
hubarb, ee a ee a. 
Radishes, round @ 
Squash, Fla., marrow, # crate.........- 1 OU@i 50 
Turnips, yeilow, new, # dbi -....-.------ 2 50@3 00 
Mushrooms, native, P tb.....-..-.--.--.. 1 530a2 00 
Mint, FF OS ....2.2cce ccccces ccc cecaccnce 40.460 
Leeks, P d0Z.........---.------- powen ey ae 75a1 00 
Cg te Bons cbtaes nce cecseséebansae 1W@l 2% 
Cantaloupe, P crate ..........--..-.-..-- 3 50@4 00 
SEO avidace sons oSatasdeccecucccseus 15@20 
Frait. 
Apples, Russets, P bbl -.......-....----. 2 3 00 
Pr. ST, _ SEE Siena < 2 00a@3 00 
Ben Davis.........--------------++-----+- 2 du@2 50 
BiB cccccccncececesssies ecccsocese 1 2@1 50 
SF INTO inn oscnccccosesases acces 2 3 
“ Jersey sweet..........-..-----..-- 3 00@3 50 
Pineapples— 
Florida, P box..........--------------- 2 50@3 00 
Strawberries— 
Nova Scotia, P qt......-.-...---------- 12 @18 
_ yee 10@15 
Blackberries— s 
JETSCY, F QE .... 22222-2200 ccc ceccce sooo 7@10 
BS ee ee 11@13 
Bluebernies— 
Penn., Mass., N. H...........-..--2000 10@13 
Gooseberries— 
Green, FP qt.....--- 222. 2-222 ceeeee ene 6@s 
Raspberries— 
Native P pint.......-.------------------ 7@9 
Hudson River, P pint..-..-...-...----- 6a7 
Hudson River, P § cup....-.-.-- woes dees 3q@4 
Cherries— 
Choice large dark, P tb.....--..---.---- 12@123 
Currants— es 
Large red, P qt .........--------------- 12@124 
Muskmelons— 
Florida, P crate........----.--..------- 1 00@2 00 
Watermelons— te 
Florida, each...........-...------------ 30@40 
Peaches— 
Georgia, P carrier..........-.--------- 1 26@3 26 
ears— ae 
Ga., Le Conte, P bbl........--.-------- 4 00@5 00 
Hides and Pelt. 
Steers and cows, all weights..........-.-. 6a7 
WEIS... cc cccegensescmnccsntngwns tesnedates 6a7: 
Aides, south, light pes salted.........-. &u8t 
ns «dry flint.................20- 133 @14 
- buff, in west..........-.-.--------- a 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each......-...-.--..- @l 55 
<6 over weights, each........-..--- 13 10 
Deacon and dairy skins.........--..----- wu@70 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice............----------- 6a7; 
Evaporated, fair to prime... . a 
Sun-dried, as to quality...........--.-.-- 3q@ 
Grase Seeds. 
Timothy, # bu., Western, good to prime.2 00.42 10 
- eligi Nsresansccot asool a2 40 
VET, BW BD.....22. cece e. 200-2 2s0 coceccee 
Red Top Western, P 50 tb sack........-- 2 ooge 
Nel fancy recleaned, # fb....-.--.--- 8@10 
Orchard, P bu .......-.---.--------------- 2 00@2 10 
White Clover, ® fh......-....------------- 23@26 
Hun av, # bu.........---. -.---- -1 25@1 50 
Alfalfa, P tb.... ..-.---------------+-+-+++- 12@ 
Blue Grass,® bu......--.--.-------------- 1 40@1 50 
YO - 222 enn een ene cen er enero ereneres 1 ont S 
Buckwheat.........--..------- ---+------- a 
Barley........----- ----------02-2---+---° 90@1 15 
Beans. 





25 
35 
Bay and Straw. 

Hay, No.1, ton..... -.-.------------ 21 00 
it) ae 2 . Sh pen RR ee eS 19 00 
“ “ 3 ee ee 16 0 
” fine choice 14 15 rd 

14 00 
10 00 

00 
10 00 
12 90 








8 e 
Winter patents, $4 00ae 20. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 65@4 oe 
Corn Meal.—$i \6a118 P . $2452 
20 P bbl; eranulated $3 2543 50 & bl. 
Graham Fiear.—Quoted at $3 00a4 00 P bbI. 
@at Meal.—Firm at 3555a@590 # bbi. for 
rolled and $5 95@6 20 for cut and ground. 
Bye Flear.—The market 1s steady at $3 00@ 
375 P bbl. 





“ Seems to be no doubt as to the accuracy of 


in agricultura) pursuits. In 1900 it had increased 
to an empire of 58,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 
thirty-five per cent. were engaged in agriculture 
and sixty-five per cent. in industry and trade. 
This transformation from agriculture to industry 
was most active between 1830 and 1895, during 
which period the working population increased 
17.8 per cent., of which agriculture only gained 0.7 
per cent.; while manutactures, mining and the 
building trades were increased by 29.5 per cent. 
and commerce by 48.9 per cent. 
THE NEW YEAR BOOK. 
The annual Year Book of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is a volume of about 
nine hundred pages, and the illustrations include 
a frontispiece, seventy-one half-tone and sixteen 
colored plates, and sixty-two figures in the text. 
+ mongst the subjects of interest in addition to 
he annual report of ‘he Minister for Agriculture, 
are such matters as the prospects of the dairying 
industry in the United States and other coun. 
vies, industrial progress in plant work, some 
gineering features of drainage, the top-work- 
gy of orchard trees, the educational value of live 
stock shows, fertilizers for special crops and foot 
and mouth disease. 
THE BROOD sow. 

A little forethought in providing proper ac- 
commodation for the brood sow pavs exceedingly 
well. Clumsy sows lying on and killing their 
young are common experiences on the farm, and 
seriously reduce the profits. A large measure of 
this may be avoided by not having the sows tvo 





Ceorn.—Demand quiet, supply small. 


ani 


fat. Keep the sow quiet. Avoid using too 
much straw as litter. Cut straw makes a good 
bed, as the sow cannot then gather it into a 
“nest,” which is always dangerous to young 
pigs, in that it Is almost impossible for them to 
escape should the sow lie down on them. It is 
a@ good plan to fix a railing around the farrow- 
ing pen. It should be about six to eight inches 
above the floor, and about a fvot from the wall. 
When the sow lies down against the wall 
little pigs are apt to get crushed between the 
sow and the wall, but such a railing prevents 
this, and allows the young porker to escape. 
IRRIGATION IN FLORIDA. 

The irrigation systems of Florida in operation 
in 1902 cost $512,859, an average of $136 per acre. 
There was a'so reported twenty-five irrigation 
plants, costing $26,658, that were not operated in 
1902. Since 1899 the number of irrigators has 
increased from 180to 405, or 125 per cent. The 
area irrigated has increased from 1538 acres to 
3772 acrés, or 145 per cent. The capital invested 
in irrigation systems has more than doubled, 
while the total value of irrigated crops has in- 
creased from $302,870 to $1,432,530, or 373 per cent. 
During the same period the average value per 
acre of irrigated crops has increased from $204 to 
$432. The highest value per acre of irrigated 
products is reported from Manatee County, on 
farms irrigated by windmills, steam pumps aud 
hydraulic rams. One of these systemsis em- 
ployed on two acres of pot plants and nursery 
stoci:, which are sold mainly to owners of con- 
servatories inthe North. The value of the prod- 
ucts in 1902 is reported as $30,000, or $15,000 per 


acre. 
SUMMER DUST BATHS. 


At this period of the year, as well asin winter, 
hens greatly appreciate a dust bath. When they 
have their full liberty they generally scratch and 
scratch ina dry hedge-corner till they make dust 
baths for themselves, but those in confinement 
must bave it supplied. Any dry dust does; road 
dust, dry sand, sifted ashes. There should bea 
heap of it putin the run,or anywhere except under 
the poultry-house; the raised-floor house is no 
longer popular, asthe space beneath is always 
wet and cold. The dust bath should bein the 
sun. but needs of course, shelter from rain. It is 
well to mix a little sulphur in the dust. It 
amounts to cruelty to deny fowls a dust bath, 
even when they are free from lice, as they obvi- 
ously enjoy it so much. It indirectly improves 
the egg yield, for it affords them occupations and 
keeps them in health. Chickens from a week old 
enjoy a dust bath it they can have it; nothing 
keeps lic2 away more, and yet many poultry- 
keepers give their chickens no opportunity to 
keep themselves free of these pests. 
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Good Business in Beef. 


Wethought we would see what we could do 
in the line of feeding up stock for the New 
York market. We commenced with a pair 
of heifers and fed them until they were 
four years old. These heifers weighed in 
New York 4800 pounds, and they were even 
flesh all over, no lumps, and when you came 
to cut that meat you would find it well 
marbled. There was some stock we pur- 
chased that made not only guod beef, but 
good milkers. I have followed this busi- 
ness for over fifty years and know what I 
am talking about. 

We bought a pair of calves at eleven 
months old that weighed 1500 pounds; we 
paid $200 for them. That pair of calves as 
yearlings weighed 2640 pounds. They were 
fed on little roots and pastured in the sum- 
mer. The next fall, as two-year-olds, they 
weighed 3400 pounds; as three-year-olds, 
4300 pounds; as four-year-olds, five thousand 
pounds. This is not all history; we have 
the same cattle today; the dual-purpose 
cow. I have seen the day when we pur- 
chased forty pair, averaging 3800 pounds to 
the pair, and mostly three or four-year-olds. 

Last spring I turned a pair into pasture; 
they weighed 2650 pounds, and when I took 
them down to the fair they weighed 3210 
pounds. That is what they gained in that 
old pasture. Our pastures are rough and 
rugged, up and down, hills and holes. 

Shelburne, Mass. J. S. ANDERSON. 
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A Word from a Hay Farmer. 


I should like to ask that correspondent 
from Franklin County how we farmers can 
make hay without one blessed gleam of 
sun practically since June7? He talks as 
if when grass blooms out the farmer can 
spread out his arms, use a little extra 
energy, and scoop it all in ina few days 
whether or no. 

If there has been any way invented to 
make hay in such weather, I would very 
much like to learn it, having some eighty 
tons to cut, and only two of us to cut it. 
There is a man in Rutland with a four- 
hundred-ton silo. It willdo for him to tell 
when to cut grass. One man in northern 
Vermont tells how to have green corn ready 
to feed by the middle of June, how will I 
come out witb corn planted in May, and so 
dry it didn’t come up. Corn planted when 
wet weather came, sprouted, but the 
weather has been so cold it can’t come up. 
I guess my cows will have to look some- 
where else for their feed. 

1 live on quite an elevation, 1760 above sea 
level, with land sloping to the east. Grass 
is doing splendid, oats never looked better, 
sowed early. 

After forty years of farming I don’t quite 
agree with many farmers about the time to 
cut grass. Anybody but a natural-born fool 
knows that grass when it first comes up is 
the most palatable and relished the best, 
but I have yet to learn when it gets so old 
it’s good for nothing. But the question ia, 
When is there the most dollars and cents in 
it? I think there is the most feeding value 
in all crops just before it ripens, corn just 
beginning to seed, oats beginning to turn 
and herds-grass when the seeds are fully 
grown. IfI should cut my grass when in 
bloom, I should lose cne-fourth of it, as 
there is most always athick bottom, which 
we shouldn’t get if cut onty. 

ENRY LONG. 

















+ Ifyou have a farm to sell, and want to get cash 
for it, write atonce aifd get particulars from 
American Farm Merchants, 79 Milk street, Bos- 
ton, who can serve you well. 








Execater’s Sale ef Real Estate. 


By License of the Probate Court held at East 
Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 2, 1902, will be soid by 
ublic auction on the premises in Holliston, in 
. Middlesex County, on Monday, Aug. 3, 1903, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon; 
The Drake Homestead, consisting of a two- 
story house of nine rooms, two acres of land and 
&@ good variety of apple trees and eight acres of 
wood and pasture land, situated on a good street 
within twelve minutes walk of good schools, the 
business centre of the town, steam and electric 
cars. Terms at time of sale. 
— RI niagara oi 
xecutor of said Estate. 
Holliston, July 15, 1903. 





Mertgagee’s Sale ef Beal Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash. St., Boston. 


By virture of a power of sale contained in a cer- 
tain mortgage deed given by Seth W. Johnson 
to John Hasseltine, dat the first day of 
March, A. D. 1897, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, 
book 2125, page 603, for breach of the condi- 
tion in said mortgage contained, and for the 
purpose of foreclosing said mortgage, will be 
sold at public auction on the premises herein- 
after described, on Tuesday, the fourth day of 
August, A. D. 1903, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, all and singular the premises de- 
scribed in said mortgage deed, namely :— 

A certain parcel of land with the buildings that 
may be erected thereon, situated in that part of 
said Boston called Brighton, being Lot numbered 
(15) fifteen, as shown on a certain plan of land 
dated Jan. 1, 1897, made by Frank A. Foster. 
C. E., and entitled Plan of Land on Litchfield aud 
Antwerp streets, Brighton, and recorded here- 
with. Said lotis bounded and described as fol- 


ma . 
Ter ms made known at time and place of sale. 
For further particulars apply to John Hasseltine, 
209 Washington street, Boston. 
JOHN A. GALE, 
Assignee and Owner of said Mortgage. 





Mertgagee’s Sale ef Beal Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash. St., Boston. 


By virtue of the power of sale contained in a cer- 
tain mortgage deed given by Seth W. Johnson 
to John Hasseltine, dated the first day of 
March, A. D. 1897, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, 

k 2425, page 609, for breach of the condition 
in seid mortgage deed contained, and for the 
purpose of foreclosing said mortgage, will be 
sold at public auction on the premises herein- 
after described, on Tuesday, the fourth day of 
August, A.D. 1903, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, all and singular the premises de- 
scribed in said mortgage deed by me Eo 
A certain parcel of land with the buil sy 
may be erected thereon, situated in said ston 
in that part thereof called Brighton, being Lot 
numbered (16) sixteen, as shown on a certain 
plan of land, dated Jan. 1, 1897, made by Frank 
A. Foster, C. E., entitled Plan of Land on Litch- 
field and Antwerp streets, Brighton, and re- 
corded herewith. Said lot is bounded and de- 
scribed as follows: Northerly by Lot numbered 
(17) seventeen on said plan (605-10) sixty-nine 
five-tenths feet; easterly by Lot numbered (15) 
fifteen on said plan (45) forty-five feet; south- 
erly by Ascot street on said plan /6753-100) sixty- 
seven fifty-three one-hundredths feet, and 
westerly by Litchfield street on said plan (45 
4-100) forty-five four one-hundredths feet. Con- 
taining (3083) three thousand eighty three square 
feet. Said premises will be sold — to all 
unpaid taxes, assessments and tax titles, if any 
there may be. 
Terms made known at time and place of sale. 
For further particulars apply to John Hasseltine, 
209 Washington street, Boston. 

JOHN A. GALE. 

Assignee and Owner of said Mortgage. 





Moertgagee’s Sale ef Real Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash., St., Boston. 


By virtue of the power of. sale contained ina 
certain mortgage deed given by Seth W. John- 
son to John Hasseltine, dated the first day of 
March, A. D. 1897, recorded with Suffo'k 
Deeds, book 2425, page 611, for breach of the 
condition in said mortgage deed contained, 
and for the purpose of foreclosing said mort- 
gage, will be sold at public auction on the 
remises hereinafter described, on Tuesday, 
he fourth day of August, A. D., 1903, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, all and singular the 
—- described in said mortgage deed, 
namely :— 
A certain parcel of land with the buildings that 
mong be erected thereon, situated in said Boston 
in that part thereof called Brighton. Being Lot 
numbered (17) seventeen, as shown on a certain 
lan of land dated Jan. 1. 1897, entitled Plan of 
Pand on Litchfield and Antwerp streets, Brighton 
made by Frank A. Foster,C. E , and recorded 
herewith. Said lotis bounded and described as 
follows: Northerly by Lot numbered (18) eighteen 
on said plan (7146-100) seventy-one forty-six 
one-bhundredths feet; easterly by Lot numbered 
(15) fifteen on said plan (45) forty-five feet; 
southerly by Lot numbered (16) sixteen on said 
plan, and westerly by Litchfield street on said 
lan (454-100) forty-five four one-hundredths 
eet. Containing (2172) three thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-two square feet. Said prem- 
ises will be sold subject to all unpaid taxes, as- 
sessments and tax titles, if any there may be. 
Terms made known at time and place of sale. 
For further particulars apply to John Hasseltine, 
209 Washington street, Boston. 
JOHN A. GALE, 

Assignee and Owner of said Mortgage. 





Mertgagee’s Saie ef Benl Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash. St., Boston. 


By virtue of the puwer of sale contained in a 
certain mortgage deed given by Seth W. John- 
son to John Hasseltine, dated the first day of 
Mareh., A. D. 1897. recorded with Suffolk Deeds, 
book 2425, page 6 6, for breach of the condition 
in the said mortgage deed contained, and for 
the purpose of fureclosing said mortgage, will 
be suld at pubtic auction on the premises here- 
inafter described, on Tuesday, the fourth day 
of August, A D. 1903, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, all and singular the premises de- 
scribed in said mortgage deed. —— i— 
A certain parcel of land with the buildings that 
may be erected thereon, situated in said Boston 
in that part thereon called Brighton, being Lot 
numbered (24) twenty-tour, as shown on a certain 
plan cf land made by Frank A. Foster, C. E., 
dated Jan. 1, 1897, entitled Plan of Land, on 
Litchfield and Antwerp streets, Brighton, and 
recorded herewith. Sald lot is bounded and de- 
scribed asfollow-: Northerly by Lot numbered 
(25) twenty-five, on said plan 69 feet; <7 by 
Antwerp street on said plan 45 feet; southerly by 
Lot numbered (23) twenty-three on said plan 69 
feet, and westerly by Lot numbered (21) twenty- 
one on said plan 45 feet. Containing 3105 square 
feet. Suid premises will be sold subject to 1 un- 
paid taxes, assessments and tax titles, If any 
there may be. 
Terms made known at time and place of sale. 
For fustees neeeenye apely oe John Hassel- 
tine, 209 Washington street, Boston. 

. JOHN A. GALE, 
Assignee and Owner of said Mortgage. 





Mertgagee’s fale ef Beal Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash. St., Boston. 


virtue of the power of sale contained in a cer- 
a mortgage Nieed ven by Charles M. Har- 
vey to Jonn Hasseltine, dated the first day of 
March, A. D. 1897, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, 
book 2426 page 10, for breach of the condition 
in said mortgage deed contained, and for the 
pur; of foreclosing said mortgage, will be 
sold at public auction on the premises herein- 
alter described, on Tuesday, the fourth day of. 
August, A. D. 1903, at three o’clovk in the 
aherecs, x.’ ond sugning | the oo mpeg de- 
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Chittendon County, Vt., July 1. 
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Moertgagee’s Sale ef Beal Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash. St., Boston. 


By virtue of the power of sale contained i 
certain mortgage deed given by Charles M. 
Harvey to John Hasseltine, dated the first da 
of March. A. D. 1897. recorded with Suffol 


remises 
bed in said mortgage deed, namely : — 

A certain parcel of land with the buildings that 
may be erected thereon, situated in that part of 
sai Boston called Brighton, being Lot numbered 
(33) thirty-three, as shown on a certain plan of 
land made by Frank A. Foster, C. E., dated Jan. 
1, 1897, entitled Plan of Land on Litchfield and 
Antwerp streets, Brighton, and recorded with 
Suffolk Deeds. id Lot is bounded and de- 
scribed as follows: Southerly by Lot numbered 
(26) twenty-six on said plan (44) forty-four feet; 
westerly by Lot numbered (32) thirty-two on said 
plar (9°) ninety feet; northerly by Cygnet street 
on said plan (44) forty-four feet, and easterly by 
Lots numbered (36) thirty-six and (37) thirty- 
seven on said plan (90) ninety feet. Containing 
(3960) three thousand nine hundred and sixty 
square feet. Said premises will be sold subject 
to all unpaid taxes, assessments and tax titles, 
if any there may be. 

Terms made known at time and place of sale. 
For further particulars, apply to John Hassel 
tine, 209 Washington street, Boston. 

JOHN A. GALE, 
Assignee and Owner of said Mortgages. 





Moertgagee’s Sale ef Real Estate. 
By John Hasseltine, Auct., 209 Wash. St., Boston. 


By virtue of the power of sale contained ina cer- 
tain mortgage deed given by Charles M. Harvey 
to John Hasseltine, dated the first day of 
March, A. D. 1897, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, 
book 2426, page 15, for breach of the condition 
In said mortgage deed contained, and for the 
purpose of foreclosing said mortgage, will be 
sold at public auction, on the ye herein- 
after described, on Tuesday the fourth day of 
August, A. D. 1903, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, all and singular the premises described 
in said mortgage deed, namely :— 
A certain parcel of land with ‘he buildings that 

mez be erected thereon, situated in that part of 
said Boston called brighton, being Lot numbered 
(34) thirty-four, as shown on a certain plan of 
land made by Frank A. Foster, C. E., dated Jan. 
1, 1897, entitled Plan of Land on Litchfield and 
Antwerp streets, Brighton, and recorded with 
Suffolk Deeds. Said Lot {s bounded and de- 
scribed as follows: Northerly by Lot numbered 
(35) thirty-five on said plan (73) seventy-three feet; 
easterly by Antwerp street on sald Plan (45 
forty-five feet; southerly by Benson street on said 
plan (73) seventy-three feet, and westerly by Lot 
numbered (26) twenty-six on said plan (45) forty- 
five feet. Containing (3285) three thousand two 
hundred and eighty-five square feet. Said prem- 
ises will be so'd subject to all unpaid taxes, as- 
sessments and tax titles, if any there may be. 

te tee at — a» fs of sale. 

er particulars a to John Hasseltin 

209 Washington street, Rocton: _— 

JOHN A. GALE, 

Assignee and Owner of said Mortgage. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


WHEREAS, IRENE KENT of Arlington, in 
said County, has presented to ssid Court a 
japon erone os a! name may be changed 
rene Kent Greene 
— set forth: rasta ust 
versons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge. in said 
County of Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth day 
of July, A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the 
same should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
pager published in Boston, the last publication 
0 be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this third day of July, 
in the year one thousard nine hundred and three. 
S. H. FOLSOM. Register. 
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PAGE 12-BAR, 58-INCH FENCE 


comes pretty near being the perfect farm fence. | 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 
Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exc) of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany 
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Kol, bred by D. H. Goodell, Antrim, N. H. Calved 


i: SALE—Registered Holstein Kull, Paul Emin De 
‘eb. 24, 1899. Apply to C. E. RANDALL, Melrose, 
Mass. 





farm. Good place for a worker. 
Give full details in first letter. PROSPECT 


Fecive on dati 
ARM, South Framingham, Mass.: 





OR SALE-—A handsome young thoroughbred mare 
a winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50 


ame and kind. W. 8. TAYLOR, byron, O. 





OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and per oie reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





AN fED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
Red Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. KIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 
R SALE—Three coaches, good as new. Will sell 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 








For SAT E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 


class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind, 





ANTED-—A farm on shares, with stock and tools 
Would work as foreman on gentileman’s farm 
G C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 


OR SALE—Five lack jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
9300. Dr. M. M. Mc- 





ears old. Prices, #150 to \ 
ELL, Viucennes, Ind. , 





ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable 

have a secord of poe successful work, fa. 
miliar with modern dairy farming. Must board help; 
100 to 125 cows; product sold at retail: dairyman em- 
ployed. Address, M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 19 Exeter 
treet, Boston, Mass. 





ANTED—To hire till Dec. 1 or longer, on dairy 

farm, an American, single, temperate. Must be 
a first-class milker, teamster, ale to run mowing ma 
chine, etc. Board with the family. J. 8S. PERRY 
EST., 1# Vernon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


We eratorne or middle-age-! Protestant woman 
fur general housework tn family of three adults, 
= nent; house bed = a yt ene mg B. ... home 
r perpen. rite for particulars, stating wages. 
E.D. WHITE Andover, ct - 








ANTED—Reliable boy on poultry ranch. No to- 

bacco or Iiqnor. Good place tor eo boy. State 
age, weight, heizht and wages expected to start with. 
BOX 165, Daviss ille, R. I. 





ANTED—Reliable man for farm work. Must 
understand milking and general farm work. 
RGE T. CLAKK. Beacon Falls, Ct. 


ANTED—A first-class che-<emaker t 


- Ts 
position. Address M. B. « F. 8. HUBBELL, 137 
Street, New Haven, Ct. 








fu. particulars. Tenement. ILLI 


ANTED—Ma:: -n farm, ma:ried or single. Write 
or come AM 
OTCHKISS, Kristol, Ct. 





eral farm work. Tem- 


ANTED—Svisie man for 
- . CUTTS, Milford, N. H 


perate, guvd miiker. E. 





ELIABLE, rugged man for general farm_work 
R HERBERT DEMING. Cornish Centre, N. H. 





Poult: Papers, 19 cants. More information 
(4 then any book. EASTERN POULTRYMAN, 
eeport, Me. 


EGISTEKED Chester White Pigs, 6 weeks old. 
None better. Price % to gi®each. Sire and 
score % points. D. A. HOWr, Worcester, Mass. 
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by whom emplo nationality, etc. De< 6 
od Rirce os PLUMB Ohio state Univer- 
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Our Homes. 


Keep the Shades Up. 


The habit of keeping the window shades 
down, which is so common a practice, even 
when there is no direct sun glare on the 
window, is a direct setting at naught of 
physiological principles which teach us the 
importance of health, of both body and 
mind, of an abundance of light. Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, in an address on light and 
sanitation, delivered at the Jubilee Confer- 
ence of the Manchester and Salford Sani- 
tary Association, says: 

“* T have spoken of light as purifying our 
atmospheric environment and as freeing us 
from certain superficial parasitic distempers, 
and I wish now to remind you that it has 
still more deep and intimate human rela- 
tions of a sanitary nature; for light isa 
necessary condition of mental and bodily 
well-being. Its tonic physica) effects are 
everywhere recognized. All properly or- 
ganized men and women love the light, and 
it is not merely to children that darkness 
brings with it a sense of powerlessness, 
aanger and alarm. 

‘s Essential for all the purposes of life, for 
the supply of oxygen on which existence 
depends, light is a universal stimulus. Fall- 
ing on the eye, it sets up in the brain func- 
tional activities associated with intellectual 
and emotional states, and attempts have 
been made to discriminate the physical 
effects of its different elements, and to em- 
ploy colored light in the treatment of mental 
disorders. These attempts cannot be said to 
have been hitherto very successful, but still 
it is curious to note that many independent 
observers—indeed, I believe, all observers 
who have written on the subject—have 
arrived at the same conclusion, that the 
blue rays have a depressing and the red 
rays an exciting effect on the brain. 

** But whatever the therapeutic values of 
the different rays of light may be, white 
light, Heaven’s own mixture, isthe normal 
physical atmosphere, and variations in its 
intensity have probably widely diffused con- 
stitutional effects.’—New York Medical 
Journal. 
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Rest an Attitude of the Mind. 

Some people appear to be incapable of 
resting. There are others who, like the 
Scotchman who “joked with difficulty,’ 
make sucha labor of their rest that they 
only produce another kind of fatigue. Rest 

s an attitude of the mind far more than it 
is of the body. The mind has a greater 
pow zc to wreck and to shatter the body than 
has any kind of physical labor. Reversely, 
the mind can restore the overstrained body 
more quickly and more certainly than any 
other force. Labor of the right kind and ia 
the right way cap hardly be so severe as to 
injure the physical nature. Like ? violin, 
the more we play upon it the better it be- 
comes, but the playing must be in har- 
monies and not in discords. 

Not inapt isthe comparison between the 
body anda violin. The manhimself is the 
player upon thetight drawn strings of his 
life. Hecan so raspupon them by worry, 
by impatience, by greed, by ambition, that 
the instrument falls apart by the destructive 
force of discord. He can also so handle 
them that under the harmonious strenuous- 
ness of his playing his instrument becomes 
ever more perfect, and the only sign of old 
age is an added mellowness. 

Let the overstrained mind acquire the 
power of instantaneously shutting the door 
upon the thoughts which consume, and of 
opening ancther door upon the placidity of 
nature. One minute of such a practice will 
gain for us more strength than we could 
otherwise acquire in a month. It is the 
power of letting go. The mind is teachable 
and marvelously imitative. Like water it 
instantly assumes the shape of the vessel 
into which it is poured, of the thing to 
which it is directed. It can become in a 
moment calm like the still sea at night time, 
and ina moment it can acquire the strength 
of the sea and imitate its power and its re- 
pose. When we have learned to govern the 
mind, we shall find that we can also govern 
the body, and tune it into rest and harmony 
when it becomes weary from its discord.— 
New Century. 
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What to Drink. 

The best time to drink water or other 
liquid in quantity is on rising, an hour and 
a half befure luncheon and dinner and half 
an hour before retiring. 

Generally speaking, people do not drink 
water enough, or if they do, it is at the 
wrong time. Water may be taken at the 
close of a meal, but if many glasses are 
drunk with meals, disorders of digestion 
may follow. In fact, the desire to drink 
water copiously at meal-time is often an 
evidence of indigestion. Not more than 
two glasses of water or other liquid should 
be taken at meal-time, and practically no 
water should be drunk when soup is served. 

Hot water may be taken on rising and 
retiring for those who are sensitive to cold 
during the winter months. Hot water is 
soothing and quickly absorbed. It stimu- 
lates the secretion of bile, especially if the 
liver is repeatedly signaled by taking the 
waterin sips. Cold water in the morning is 
to be preferred if there is constipation. 

Pure water washes waste pruducts from 
the system, but impure water, although it 
may be rendered safe by boiling, is of little 
use in remuving waste from the system. 
The protracted use of hot water internally 
is debilitating, as is also its tou free use ex- 
ternally. Ice-water, unless sipped slowly, 
retards digestion. Water that is refresh- 
ingly cool 1s best at all times wheu there is 
no good excuse or reason forthe use of hot 
water. : 

Milk may be taken with fish, fruit, eggs 
and cereals, but not with meat; and it 
should not be used as a beverage when vege- 
tables are eaten. It should be sipped aiter 
any food in the mouth is swallowed. Coffee 
goes with meat, as do also Cereal cotfees aud 
water. 

Tea may be taken with eggs and fish, but 
should not be taken with meat. The tannin 
of the tea hardens the meat fibre. Water | 
goes with everything, but is best taken in 
quantity on an empty stomach. Dyspepsia 
often begins in childhood, and is due to 
allowing children to drink too freely with 
their meals, especially children who are 
convalescing frum diseases which affect the 
mucous membranes, such 98 measles, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria and whooping-cough.— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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Gymnastics and Health. 

We have more than once called attention 
to the mistake—a very common one—made 
by those who think they can gain health by 
developing large muscles. Athletics and 
gymnastics are one thing; health-gaining 
through exercise is another. 

And it is certain that to push athletic de- 
velopment to a far point and then suddenly 
take up an ordinary life is dangerous. For 
the great muscles thus enlarged have to come 
back to a normal size. Any organ suddenly 
disused—and a large proportion of an ath- 
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lete’s muscles become disused organs when 
he goes back to ordinary life—wastes 
quickly, and discharges its poisonous waste 
products into the blood. The blood, there- 
fore, acquires a marked febril tendency for 
a considerable time. The athlete needs a 
lung development much beyond the require- 
ment of ordinary life; and if, having got 
this, he suddenly quits athletic life, the 
lungs are in very real danger of consump- 
tive disease. 

This is one of the reasons for the damaged 
health of retired athletes, prize-fighters and 
professional strong men. Though there are, 
of course, other reasons, especially the 
drinking habit, which ‘they acquire or fall 
back upon at once that the strain of train- 
ing is removed. And the blood is in an 
especially inflammatory state because of the 
fact that the amount of food thought neces- 
sary during the athietic period is not re- 
duced when the mode of life is changed. 

If a man in athletic training desires to 
resume ordinary life, he should reduce his 
exercises by degrees. And especially 
should he quickly reduce his food and 
lighten its quality. 

What do moderate gymnastic exercises 
effect in the ordinary man, and what rela- 
tion have they to health? 

A few brief exercises, done daily in open 
air, or at a window, involving every 
muscle, are excellent. Lingering waste 
products are unloaded from the muscular 
fibres into the blood, and the fibres grad- 
ually acquire such an elasticity of tone 
that the lingering does not occur any more. 
Similar products are squeezed frum the 
nerve-strands, and the blood tow quick- 
ened. Therefore the mind and feelings 
have a healthier and clearer physical basis, 
and are therefore themselves healthier.— 
New Century. 
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Health as a Duty. 


A wise man who chooses ¢o pose as a fool 
once said that ‘* health is the primary duty 
of life.’’ Yet the majority of us do not 
consider healthaduty. It is a gift from 
God, a piece of good luck, what you will, 
anything but a requirement laid on man- 
kind. We exact of man that he be kind, 
that he be honest. If he is not either of 
these the more shame for him; but if he is 
unhealthy we count him unfortunate, and 
let it go. It would be better to regard 
health as a duty. We inherit some of our 
trouble, to be sure, but nature is on our 
side, fighting for health, and most of our 
illness is brought about by our own in- 
discretion. Let us shoulder the new re- 
sponsibility. We sbould live wisely and 
temperately in all things, neither overeat 
nor overdrink ; we should keep away from 
intoxicants, and above all we should not 
allow ourselves to worry about anything, 
because that harms us physically as well as 
mentally. Weshould regard an act that is 
likely to interfere with our well-being 
with as much abhorrence as we woulda 
lie or a theft, which is a blow at character. 
This is the part of wisdom; itis also the 
part of morals. If a man be sick he will 
more easily yield te temptation; all the 
moral and mental rest inevitably on the 
physical, and with good health to his aid 
one is able to face with fortitude all the 
various problems of life-—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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Nosebleed. 


Bleeding from the nose may be caused by 
an injury, such as a violent blow, or sneez- 
ing too hard, or snuffing irritating sub- 
stances up the nostrils, or it may occur as a 
symptom of constitutional disease. In the 
latter case it may be the result of any one of 
several causes. In advance adult life, for 
instance, it sometimes means that the 
person is suffering from Bright’s disease 
or from heart trouble, causing the vessels 
that feed the brain to become overdistended 
with blood. 

Some people suffer from nosebleed when 
they climb mountains, or when they first go 
to live ata much greater altitude than that 
to which they have been accustomed. In 
these cases, and in all cases caused by over- 
distention and pressure, the attack of nose- 
bleed is a direct effort on the part of nature 
to relieve the system, and is therefore a 
blessing in disguise. 

In young people who are making blood 
very fast—faster than the system requires— 
there often occur violent attacks which 
must be, of course, suitably treated, but 
need cause no great alarm unless they prove 
very obstinate to simple remedies. This 
form of nusebleed will disappear as the 
patient approaches adult life, and the whole 
system finds its balance. 

Certain diseases, such as scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, blood-pvisoning and erysipe- 
las, are oiten accompanied by attacks of 
nosebleed. These attacks are then only one 
of the many symptoms of a serious disorder, 
and as such would naturally be dealt with 
by the physician in attendance. 

In the urdinary cases of bleeding from 
the nose in children or young adults, very 
simple household remedies are generally all 
that will be needed. It is only when these 
attacks become too frequent, or when enough 
blood is lost to make the sutferer white and 
weak, that more energetic measures will be 
needful. There is an old wives’ theory that 
the dropping of a large cold door-key down 
the back will stop nosebleed. This theory 
has, as usual, its little germ of truth. Ifa 
duor-key is the biggest and coldest thing at 
hand, it would be well to use it in this way. 
As the virtue, however, does not lie in the 
key, but in its coldness, cold water .com- 
presses applied to the back of the neck and 
the forehead would do the work quicker and 
more scientifically. If this has nq effect, 
the sufferer should liedown with the nos- 
trils compressed and the arms raised above 
the head. Sometimes plugging the nostrils 
with absorbent cotton soaked in some as- 
tringeut, such as alum or tannic acid, will 
be foun: necessary.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Drugs. 


Do not make an apothecary shop of your 
stomach. We have recently read of several 
deaths resulti ig trom dosing with headache 
powders and head: che tablets. It is time 
to call a halt. In, many cases a complete 
cure nay be nad Ly observing proper sani- 
tation. Eat only wholesome food; do not 
neglect tue bath; do not sleep in the cloth- 
ing worn during the day; breathe plenty of 
pure air, having the house, particularly the 
bed rooms, well ventilated and the beds well 
aired ; take plenty of out-door exercise, and 
do not tamper with drugs. If sickness over- 
takes you and does not yield to simple treat- 
ments, call in a conscientious competent 
physician. 

This is a matter of so grave importance 
that we reproduce here the fall text of an 
article that appeared recently in one of 
our daily journals written by one who had 
thoroughly canvassed the subject. 

“‘The injurious effects of the so-called 
headache powders and headache tablets 
are now loudly calling for the services of 
physicians. 

“The physician himself is primarily re- 














sponsible for the popularity and increasing 


use of these remedies. While he is calling 
a halt and pointing out the danger of their 
use, the favor he showed to them a few 
years ago cannot be recalled. 
**These headache remedies, 


all of them coal-tar products. The 
these to come from the chemist’s labora- 
tory bore the name kairin. It failed in 
popular favor because of its exceeding bit- 
terness. The first to achieve favor.among 
these so-called new area remedies was anti- 
pyrene, also known to chemists as dimethyl- 
pheny]pyrazolon. 

. “Therapeutically this is a many-sided 
medicine, playing successfully the role of 
an anti-fever, anti-rheumatic, anti-neuralgic 
and blood-stopping remedy, and being em- 
ployed against headaches, whooping-cough, 
chorea, bronchial asthma and sea-sickness. 

“The danger in the use of anti-pyrene as 
of all other coal-tar products that are used 
as specifics for the relief of headache is that 
they produce a lowering of the blood press- 
ure and produce heart failure and col- 
lapse. This hag caused the abandonment 
of its use by physicians in many diseases, 
chief among which in influenza or grip, 

“The brothers of anti-pyrene are anti- 
kamnia, phenacetine, anti-febrine and 
acetanilid—all equally dangerous. 

“ Druggists say that there are now no 
fewer than 150 remedies made chiefly of 
some one of these coal-tar products. One-of 
these, bearing the name of Sulphonal, in- 
troduced in 1888, as a hypnotic in use by 
many physicians for patients suffering from 
mental diseases and hailed as a most benefi- 
cent remedy, has in later years been de- 
nounced by good authority as a highly dan- 
gerous poison. 

“he popular proprietary form of these 
headache remedies is now that of the tablet. 
They are, druggists say, more in use by 
women than by men. Physicians say that 
deaths among women caused by taking 
these headache remedies are becoming so 
frequent as to be the subject of much com- 
ment in the profession. 

** Most of the fatalities, it is said, are per- 
sons whose heart action is weak. Almost 
every one of these headache powders or 
tablets now on the market has been found 
on analysis to cortain some one of these 
mischievous coal-tar products. The drug 
costs the proprietary medicine man only 
thirty cents a pound, and if he can build up 
a sufficiently large demand ‘ there’s millions 
in it.’ 

“Fifteen grains is an ordinary dose, but 
some persons, in order to produce effects 
after becoming habituated to its use, take 
two or three times that amount. But even 
a five-grain dose may be deadly, it is said, 


to a person with very weak heart action. 
** The drug’s effect on the human system 


is to lower the blood pressure, which is usu- 
ally the cause of headache. An overdose 
paralyzes the heart when it is dilated and 
causes death. 

‘** Physicians notice that those under the 
effects of the drug have blue finger nails 
and a blueness about the lips, caused by the 
sudden lowering of the blood pressure. 
Some of the more costly headache cures con- 
tain a heart stimulant to counteract the 
deadly effect of the anti-kamnia, anti- 
pyrene, phenacetin, acetanilid, or whatever 
it may be, but the stimulant is usually 
nearly as dangerous as the so-called anti- 
febrine. Some of these tablets and powders 
contain, in addition to the coal-tar product, 
caffein, with bicarbonate of soda; others 
contain strychnine as a heart stimulant. 

‘* Physicians say that while they are cur- 
tailing the use of these dangerous remedies 
nearly every druggist encourages their sale 
by having a headache powder of his own in- 
vention. In almost every case the chief in- 
gredient in such remedies is a coal-tar prod- 
uct with no protection for the heart. 
These are classed by physicians as deadly.”’ 
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Grandma’s Scrap-Book. 


Closets and Pantries—All closets, after 
being thoroughly cleaned, should have a 
small tray of quick-lime placed where it 
cannot be upset. This will absorb moisture 
and keep the air pure. Renew frequently. 

Whitewash—A whitewash that 1s good 
for cellar walls and will not rub off is made 
by taking a half-pailful of lime mixed with 
water ready to put on the wall; then mix 
one-quarter pint of tlour with a little cold 
water, pour on it enough boiling water to 
thicken it, and add it while hot to the lime. 
Stir well and it is ready to use. White- 
wash for outside use may be made by slaking 
half a bushel of lime ina barrel, add one 
pound of common salt, half a puund of 
sulphate of zinc and a gallun of sweet milk. 

Furniture Polish—Dissolve four ounces 
orange shellac in one quart of ninety-tive- 
per-cent. alcohol; to this add one quart of 
linseed oil and one pint of turpentine; when 
thoroughly mixed add four ounces of sul- 
phuric ether and four ounces of aqua am- 
monia. Apply witha cloth or sponge, and 
rub the surface well until the polish appears. 
Furniture—To remove marks frum var- 
nished furniture wet a sponge in common 
alcohol camphor and apply lightly. Polish 
witha clean cloth on which a very little 
kerosene has been put. 

To remove white stuins provide three 
pieces of flannel. Dip the first one in lin 
seed oil and rub well; wet the second with 
alcohol and apply to oily surface, then 
quickly polish with the third cloth. 

Milk and Coffee Stains—lIt is very difficult 
to remove these stains from light-colored or 
finely-finished materials. If stained mate- 
rial is woolen or mixed goods, moisten with 
mixture of one part glycerine, nine parts 
water and one-half part aqua ammonia. 
Apply with brush and allow to remain half 
a day, renewing the moistenine occasion- 
ally. Then, rub with a clean cloth and 
press stained pieces between cloth. If ma- 
terial is silk, use five parts glycerine, five 


parts water, one-fourth part ammonia. 
Allow to remain six hours, then remove re- 


maining dry substance by means of a knife, 
rub with clean cloth, brush with clean water 
and press between cloths. To restore finish 
brush the silk lightly with a thin solution 
of gum arabic, dry and press carefully. 
Grass Stains—Wash in clean cold soft 
water without soap before garment is other- 
wise wet. 

Mildew—To remove. mildew stains from 
cotton, dissolve two ounces of chloride of 
lime in one quart of boiling water; add three 
quarts of cold water. Strain carefully so no 
lumps of lime will remain. Soak milaewed 
spots inthis liquid for six hours, and thor- 
oughly rinse in clean water. 

Mildew may sometimes be removed from 
linen by wetting spots, rubbing on chalk 
and exposing material to the sun. Diluted 
hartshorn will take spots out of woolen ma- 
terials. 

Paint Stains—Paint may often be removed 
from the most delicate fabrics by patient 
rubbing with chloroform. 

Cleaning Preparation—A mixture that is 
excellent for cleaning black cashmere and 
other woolen dresses, coats and even felt 
hats, is made as follows: Dissolve one 





ounce gum camphor and one ounce borax 
in one quart boiling water. When cool add ; 


one quart of alochol put in a bottle and 
keep well corke~. Before using shake well, 
apply with a sponge. 

Another preparation that can be used 


upen the most delicate materials and will 
not afect any color, is made by taking 


one part alcohol, one part ether and one 
part chioroform. This must be kept tightly 
corked. 

Headache—A mixture of ice and salt, in 
proportion of one to one-half, tied up ina 
linen cloth and held to the head, will often 
give relief. For sick headache take a glass 
two-thirds full of finely-shaved ice, the juice 
of one lemon anda teaspoonful of sugar. 
This mixture, eaten slowly, will allay fever- 
ish thirst and quiet the disturbed stomach. 

Bilious headache may often be relieved 


dered charcoal dissolved in half a glass of 
water. A sedlitz powder should be taken 
one hour later.—Huusekeeper. 
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Domestic Hints. 
STEWED CLAMS. 





drain them dry. 


mixed together. 


soning well. 
A CHERRY PUFF. 


is made of two heaping tablespoonfuls of 


ters of an hour. 


tablespoonful of butter. 


an hour. 
cherries in this pudding. 


PIG’S HEAD. 


from underneath; fill it with layers of fine pork 


meat,into which chopped-up ham has been mixed, 
and then rolled into the same sized pieces as the 
lardons. When the head is filled sew itup and 
reshape it as before, then wrap iitin a cloth and 
cook in a stock for four hours; unwrap and re- 
turn it tothe cloth to give it the shape of the 
head; unwrap once more, pare well, glaze over 
the meat glaze, and dress on a low socle; put in 
glass eyes and place natural fangs in the mouth; 
decorate the head with tongue, hard-boiled egg- 
white and pistachios; surround with chopped 
jelly and a border of croutons. 
PARTRIDGES TRUFFLED AND ROASTED. 

Draw two young partridges, wipe them well 
and singe. Peel five or six raw truffles, cut them 
in four and season; chop up the peelings and 
pound them with fresh fat pork, adding to it the 
cooked partridge livers with two or three pullet 
livers; season the preparation and press it 
through a sieve. Melt aquarter of a pound of 
grated fat pork, and add to it the cut-up tru files, 
season and warm up for afew seconds while 
tossing over the fire, then mix them in with 
the forcemeat. After this preparation has cooled 
off, use it to fill the partridge breasts and 
budies; sew up the openings, truss and cover 
or else tard them with fine larding -pork, fasten 
them on the spit and roast for fifteen or twenty 
minutes in front of a good fire, basting over 
with butter. As soon as they ure done sprinkle 
salt over and remove from the spit; untruss and 
dress each one on a large crust of bread browned 
in butter and laid on an oval dish; surround the 
partridges with sliced lemons only, serving water- 
cress separately, also some clear gravy. 

STUFFED TOMATOES. 
Cut a thin slice from the stem end of the toma- 
toes. Remove the seeds and pulp and mix the 
pulp with an equal amount of buttered cracker 
crumbs. Season with salt, pepper and tobasco 
sauce, or with sugar, if preferred. Place the 
tomatoes in a granite pan and bake until the 
crumbs are brown. Take them up with a broad 
knife and serve very hot.—Goud Housekeeping. 
COLD PEACH PUDDING. 

Boil one cupful of rice in water to which add 
half a teaspoonful of salt and juice of one lemon; 
when teuder, press rice through a colander. To 
this puree add half cupful sugar, one pint fresh 
peach pulp, half teaspoonful almond extract, one 
teaspoonful butter, one-half cupful cream; place 
<n stove to become hot; then pack into a but- 
tered mould and set onice to chill. Serve with 
whipped cream.— What to Eat. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Mirrors are never so well cleaned and polished 
as when wet. newspapers are used for the first 
process and soft, dry, crumpled papers for the 
last. Ifthe mirrors are very much soiled, with 
flyspecks, for instance, put ammonia in the 
water. Soap should not be used at all. 

Try using soapy water for making starch. It 
is said that the linen will be given a gloss by this 
means, and that the irons will not stick. 

Brush the bottom crust of pie with white of: 
egg before putting inthe fruit, to prevent the 
juices being absorbed and the crust soggy. 

If your wedding is to be in the country and 
your house will not hold the fiiends and neigh- 
bors you wish to invite, have the ceremony per- 
formed on the porch. Twine the columns with 
vines and flowers, and place a large light over 
where you are to stand. String Chinese lanterns 
around the lawn and let the guests stand on the 
lawn before the porch. If most of your guests 
come long distances, do not have a large supper, 
but serve vanilla ice-creain, bride cake, chocolate 
cake and coffee. 

The following test for pure milk has been sent 
out by W. K. Jaques, M. D., director of muni- 
cipal laboratories of Chicago: “ It you suspect 
that the milk which your baby drinks contains 
formalin or other artificial preservative, set a 
glassful in a warm place fur six or seveu hours. 
If it sours, it is pure; if it remains sweet, it prob- 
ably contains formalin, and you should send it 
tothe city laboratory immediately for analysis.” 
Don’t let sticky flypaper lie carelessly on 
chairs or tables, ready to attach itself to guar- 
ments or to melt and run off at the edges. 
Simply lying the sheet upon a newspaper is not 
sufficient. See that the uewspaper is at least 
five inches longer than the sheet, then begin- 
ping at one end roll the newspaper (not fold) 
fully up to the margin of the sheet and pin it 
there. Roll the opposite end in a similar man 
ner, then the sides, pinning once all together at 
each corner. Your sheet of flypaper will now 
be encased ina shallow crate or dish of news- 
paper, and can be hung over the chandelier or 
upon the tops of pictures, where it will be out of 
range of human beings and more in range of the 
buisances it is designed to attract. 








a%e The height of luxury is attained in a white 
chiffon parasol, shirred and puffed endlessly on 
the outside and finished ou the inside with soft 
draperies of chiffon. The long handle is of 
carved white wood with a gold tip. 





by drinking two teaspoonfuls of finely-pow- 


Stewed clams are delicious prepared as follows: 
Select a quart of small and tender clams and 
rinse them in a quart of cold water, but do not 
Leave enough liquor to cook 
them. Put them Ina porcelain-lined saucepan,and 
the moment they boil add a cupful of milk, with 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour 
Stir the stew thoroughly and 
cook for two minutes. Pour the stew over broken 
crackers and serve as hot as possible, after sea- 


A cherry puff is a favorite pudding for the na- 
tional holiday and belongs to the Fourth of July 
as much as the firecracker or cherry pie. When 
made of luscious red cherries it is a delicious des- 
sert. Select very juicy, rch cherries—it is not 
necessary to have a Morella—any rich, sweet 
cherry willdo. Make a delicate biscuit dough of 
fresh milk or good sour cream and arrange lay- 
ers of the paste alternately with layers of the 
cherries. Let the pudding steam for an hour and 
&@ half, or until the dough is thoroughly done 


and the cherries cooked through. Serve it plays responsible for the return of so many old 
with a brandy sauce, or one of sherry | fashions? Now we have the undersleeve again. 
wine. A hard sauce for this purpose | That was always a beautiful fashion, and ought 


soft butter and four heaping tablespoontuls of 
powdered sugar beaten together until they area 
cream, with half a gill of good brandy or sherry 
whipped thoroughly in. Shape the sauce in bee- 
hive form and let it harden on theice. Puddings 
of this kind may be cooked in individual cups and 
steamed in a steamer from a half to three-quar- 
Mix the cherries in this case 
with the dough, which may be prepared as fol- 
lows: Sift one pint of flour with two tablespoon- 
fuls of baking powder, and rub into it a heaping 
Mix to a soft dough 
with sweet milk or milk and cream. Put in the 
steamer one dozen well-greased cups, and put 
into each two spoonfuls of dough and a spoonful 
of cherries. Steam them closely covered for half 
Strawberries may be used instead of 


Have a well-scalded and clean pig’s head, singe 
and bone without destroying the skin, beginning 


forcemeat, placing on each one some lardons of 
fat pork, pistachios, truffles and quenelle force- 


Fashion Motes. 

e%e Among the prettiest materials of the ‘year 
are thenew silk grenadines. They are as sheer 
an gauze and have a fine satiny finish. White 
grenadine with a pattern of strewn roses formed 
the material of a lovely dancing gown. It was 
simply made over pink taffeta and had a Dertha 
and sleeve caps of point lace, aud a girdle with 
long ends of black velvet ribbon. 
ee Dress shields of linen mesh are recom- 
mended for summer wear. They have, on the 
side to be worn next the dress, a surface of flue 
cambric, while the mesh side next the -kin has 
been rendered impervious to perspiration by 
| special treatment. Uulike rubber shields, they 
are not heating. 
e% Lace mitts are shown in the shops in a 
profusion of patterns, black and white, both 
plain and embroidered in colors, but it does not 
appear that any one is wearing them yet. The 
backward season may have had something to. 0 
with the matter. Gloves in kid and silk have 
been more comfortable un to the present. 
e*e' There is a fad abroad for,wearing tiny fans 
in the sleeve, a la Japonaise. In the shops the 
little spangled fans so much in vogue are already 
called sleeve fans, although they are mostly in- 
tended to be swung from long chains. 
e*e This is the opera season in Paris, and de- 
scriptions of some of the toilettes worn by the 
fashionables dazzle the mind with their maguifi- 
cence. The reigning lady of an old ducal house 
wore recently a gown of white point d’Alencon 
lace, the skirt consisting of three deep flounces, 
the lower one trimmed with white jet and white 
chenille in a lilac design. Long fringes of white 
jet fell from the low-cut bodice, entirely covering 
the corsage, and falling over the arms to the 


elbows. 
e*, Another gown was of an indefinite color, 


being composed of many layers of tulle of differ- 
ent hues—pale green, mauve, blue and gold. The 
outer robe was of green, thickly embroidered 
with silver spangles. Sleeves of the green tulle 





silver gauze clasped at the wrist with jewels. 
The silver gauze with colored jewels draped the 
shoulders and bust of the gown. 
e*e White and colored jet are described as 
adorning most of the Paris opera costumes. 
e®e-Is the recent influx of civil war novels and 


to be welcomed at the present time. Lace, as 
well as embroidered batiste and linen under- 
sleeves, are to be had, and are worn with foulard 
and veiling cresses made with short flowing 
sleeves. 

a®e With his costume tailleur, which are as near 
to tailor-made gowns as French dress-makers 
approach, a celebrated man milliner supplies 
very light slips of fine batiste encrusted all over 
with lace insertions. They are designed to re- 
lieve the severity of the outer gown, as the 
popular lingerie waist relieves the plainness of 
the two-piece linen walking gowns. 


e*s Not disputing the beauty of the old-fashioned 
bead work lately revived, it must be said that 
many of the pieces are so obviously useless that 
their beauty is lost sight of. Bags and chain 
purses are all right, but card cases and small 
purses to carry in the hand are out of place. The 
rough surface is fatal to gloves. 

e*, The collarless blouse has revived another 
old fashion, that of narrcw lace collars to lie flat 
around the throat. The wardrobe of the young 
woman of the fifties and sixties contained dozens 
of these collars, which are seen in all daguerreo- 
types of that period. Windsor ties are worn with 
the flat collars, but they are not attractive. A 
round brooch would seem more appropriate, a 
cameo, not too large, or a cluster of garnets. 
This stone is being worn more and more lately. 

e*s A round hat with a wide brim and medium 
crown is made entirely of quillings of white 
tulle, and has no trimming except a paradise 
plume of shaded yellow feathers placed on one 
side near the front. 

e*®, In the same shop was seen a hat made of 
very fine, all-over painsook embroidery. There 
was a two-inch border around the brim and an- 
other around the upper part of the crown of 
yellow straw. The trimming was white satin 
ribbon and white doves’ wings. 

es Veils are ample in size and rather expen. 
sive. Some of them are lace bordered and have 
embroidered and hemstitched hems. A white 
chiffon veil in a window had a tiny ruffle of pin 
plaits of the chiffon. 

e*,An attractive hair ornament displayed 
among other art jewels isa pure white aigrette 
which springs from a topaz as large as one’s 
thumbnail. No goldis visible, aud the gem looks 
like a drop of amber light. Three topazes set on 
fine gold wires appear among the feathers. 

e"s Near by were a group of exquisite neck. 
laces, mere strings of very small pearls. One 
had pendants set closely together of moonstones; 
a second had top.z pendants, and another’s 
pendants were garnets, pale sapphires, cpals, 
peridots and other stones, all beautiful, but none 
of any great value. Its effect was barbaric, but 
not at all bizarre. 

e®e A new lace in an importing house is of Per- 
sian make. Some of it resembles Teneriffe, and 
comes in wheels of various sizes from very small 
to the size of a silver twenty-five-cent piece. It 
is tiner than Teneriffe lace, and is effectively 
used for collars and for inserts. 

a*, Jet jewelry is being displayed in the shops, 
but ithas not yet achieved any great popularity. 
Necklaces, chains and dog collars of exquisite 
workmanship are shown, aS well as every cun- 
ceivable variety of comb, hairpin and hair orna- 
ment. Lockets, hearts and crosses of cut jet 
look old-fashioned and quaint. 

e®s One of the most attractive fabrics for shirt- 
waist suits is found only in one or two Japanese 
importing houses. Itis a white Japanese cotton 
crepe, embroidered in red or blue polka dots and 
French knots. Thecrepe is thirty inches wide 
and costs sixty-five and seventy-five cents the 
yard. Plain Japanese crepe in white and light 
colors may be had for twenty-five centsa yard, 
and its crinkly surface makes up well with a 
touch of white embroidery or heavy lace. 

a%, A Very handsome bathing suit was evolved 
from a blue and green shepherd’s check silk. It 
was trimmed in pipings of green silk, and the 
shield and collar were ornamepted with bands of 
green, There was a wide sailor collar and short 
puffed sleeves. The blending of blue and green 
suggested the sea,and the owner ought to look 
as much like a mermaid as possible when she 
wears the suit in the surf. 

a®%, A wide hat of pale pink straw has a rolling 
brim bound with inch-wide black velvet. The 
entire crown is composed of crushed loops of 
pink satin ribbon in graduated tones, growing 
lighter towards the centre. The effect is that of 
rarest roses crushed together in a nosegay. Sur- 
rounding the pink ribbon is a wreath of small 
green leaves. A large velvet bow in the back 
completes a very distinguished hat. 

a*e Timid people will welcome the newly created 
bathing waist, which is warranted to hold up the 
most inexperienced swimmer, and to make 
drowning impossible, unless in very strong surf. 
The jacket is made of some kind of light, water- 
proof material, and has pueumatic pockets, back 
and front, with arrangements for expanding 
with air. The jacket isintended to be worn 
under the bathing suit 

a%, It appears that the pinafore is to be fashion- 
able once more, and manufacturers are trying to 
make the new models as dainty and charming as 
possible. For children the full-gathered pinafore 
bung from a shallow yoke isa favorite model. 
The yoke is cut either square or round, but in 
either case is well hidden under revers of the 
material trimmed with lace or embroidery. 
Berthas are sometimes substituted for revers, 
but wherever the yoke is exposed it is elaborately 
trimmed with needlework, or is contrived of all- 
over embroidery or lace inserts. Few of the new 
apruns have sleeves. 

e*,Ulder girls will wear bretelle aprons with 
shoulder straps and a tiny bib in front intersect- 
ing the straps. One of these aprons has b: etelles 
of embroidered bandings, joined by a beading to 
a ruffle of embroidery to match. ‘fhe little bib is 
made of alternate rows of banding and beading, 
and the waistband is of the banding. 


e*, A summer mourningjhat of pure white crepe 
is in a Mary Stuart shape with a sharply pointed 
front. 1t is severely plain, being entirely com- 
posed of flat folds gracefully laid. With the hat 
goes a white net face veil with a two-inch band 
of white crepe as a border. 

e*s Blue India silk veiled with blue chiffon is 





floated to the wearer’s feet over undersleeves of 
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evening gown is made. The skirt has . 
yoke of lace with lone points at the sides ;, 
back. The muslin is plaited under this ti, 
falls in long, straight lines about the fee 
waist is cross-tucked with wide tucks, an, 
bolero jacket of the lace, very short in th: 
and falling in points in the front. The +. 
the sleeves are of lace bandings connec:.. 
fagoting, and a plaiting of muslin falls fror, 
almost tothe elbow. The waist is cut rat}).; 
and the sleeve falls low on the shouider. 

e*, Nothing trimmer or more tailor-like- 
effect is to be seen than the linen belts wi; 
metal buckles. These belts are very narroy 
broader in the back than in the front, a). 
stitched with linen thread. They cost §1.5 

e*s Fan chains of jet or coral beads are pret 
Amber, especially the milky, clouded «; 
beads, are good, asthey go well with almos: 
color. 

a® Every French woman includesa blac} 
in her wardrobe, and she is to be comme 
therefore and imitated. Hats of sh'ned }) 
point d’esprit in a variety of shapes cost « 
$3 in good shops, and almost any woman 
trim one of these successfully with a bow or! 

a paradise plume, or ostrich feathers. Boy < 
ribbon tied by professionals may be purchase: 
the shops for no more than the cost of the rib!). 

«*, It is no longer considered necessary or eye), 
desirable to mount muslin gowns over silk. 1!) 
dainty lawn foundations now used being made 
elaborate with hand-sewn lace motives, frills 4)\:j 
beadings. Lacy, frilly lawn and batiste jy-11; 
coats are much more fashionable than sj|k. 
Incidentally they cost quite as much, if not more. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 





The World Beautiful. 

Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
‘** But grant the theory of other dimensions o{ 
space, which recommends itself persuasively t) 
our intuitions, and there is another world. as it 
were, within this world, transcending it, pervad 
ing it, surrounding it, as the atmosphere snd 
space of aroom surround a goldfish in a globe— 
the same world, and yet another world. The 
breaking of the globe, the disruption of the atom 
body, the severance of the flesh conditions. 
crosses instantly the threshold of the door which 
separates us from that world which is beyond the 
senses, plunges us into this other dimension ot 
space; that inmost, truest, eternal centre of al! 
things; that‘ Mount Zion, the city of the living 
God’ ; the heavenly Jerusalem: the innumerable 
company of angels; the spirits of thé just men 
made perfect, and the spirits of the unjust being 
cured of imperfection, for in that Father's house 
are many mansions. Many menin supernatural 
ecstasy have caught, through partly opened 
spiritual eyes, a glimps* of this other dimension 
while still in the flesh— Elisha at Do' han, St. John 
in Patmos, St. Paul in his vision of Paradise, st. 
Stephen in his agony. Into this unseen sphere 
of being, into this other dimension of ultra space, 
into thisintense centre of all being, of which our 
three-dimensioned universe is the circumference, 
did the Divine Humanity withdraw Himself in 
what is called the Ascension. Not away from us, 
but nearer to us, nearer to our inmost life—our 
spirit life—nearer to the self-conscious, spiritual 
personality of every man.”’—Archdeacon Wilber- 
force. 
The “life that now is and that which is 
to come ”’ are no more definitely separable 
than are the periods of childhood and youth, 
or youth and manhood. The advance is by 
evolutionary progress, with no sudden, or 
visible, change from day today. The life 
that now is creates and determines the life 
that is tocome. A man is what he is today 
because of the life he lived yesterday, and 
last year,and a decade, or several decades, 
ago. That which we call life,—environment, 
circumstances, conditions,—are the sum of 
the expression of all the past experiences, 
thoughts, aspirations, energy, or the lack of 
thought, aspiration and eneigy. One’s life 
is in his own hands: it is subject to his own 
will power, to his own energy of aspiration. 
He must aspire and go forward or he will 
degenerate. There is no pussibility of an 
epoch that is stationary. Both in any form 
of work, or art, as well as in mental and 
spiritual life, one must constantly go for- 
ward, or he will find himself going back- 
ward. Even a pianist as great as Pader- 
ewski must keep his fingers in practice on 
the keyboard each day. The painter cannot 
long absent himself from his canvas without 
losing in his art. ‘The thinker, the student, 
must be forever conquering new realms. 
Science is demonstrating the actual exist- 
ence of another world, transcending, per- 
vading, surrounding this one, as Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce notes in the paragraph 
quoted at the opening of this article: » 
world which interpenetrates our own,—th' 
ethereal in the atmospheric, and there '- 
oue part of the personality of man that 
dwells continually on this ethereal side. 
The physical body only conveys a parti 
expression of the entire being. The spirit 
ual self lived long before it tenanted thi 
present body, and it will continue to liv 
aftec it has discarded this body. The life 
that is constantly proceeds to create th: 
life that is to come. 
In this ethereal world,—which interpene 
trates an atmosphere and in which th: 
higher part of one’s being continual! 
dwells,—there are stored the finer forces 
which humanity is now discovering an 
learning to use. In this realm spirit speas= 
to spirit, telepathically. The power to thus 
communicate is an attribute of the spirit, 
and, whether in or out of the body, dues 10 
seem to affect the power. In this etherea' 
realm are the currents that make pussil 
wireless telegraphy. The grouping ®nu 
combination of these finer and more intens» 
potencies result in great inventions. Thi 
realm is, in short, the miracle world, but « 
miracle is not something outside the laws 
nature. Indeed,as Phillips Brooks truly sai", 
** A miracle is an essential part of the p!i 





of God.” It is simply an occurrence wii’ 
the higher laws, and ona higher plane. 1! 
great truths of spiritual life are pouri! 
themselves out to this age with larger rev' 
lations of God. They teach the deepe!'''- 
necessity for constant love,for larger servi 
for a more complete consecration to the |’ 
vine life that may contribute more and mui’ 
of usefulness to the human life. To achies 
tha! 
gives power, one must constantly sees 
larger fields of effort and endeavor, ®''" 
bring himself face to face with great prv- 
lems. 


“closer walk with God” that alo 


To live the higher life, the life of the 


spirit, is not to seek cloistered seclusion, but 
to enter into all the great opportunities, the 
difficulties, the privileges or the penalties, 
that attend every real endeavor. 
alone, does one find the life more abundant. 
In this, alone, lies the secret of making 
noble the life that now is and glorifyin4 
that which is to come. 


In this, 


The Brunswick, Boston. 





the foundation over which a sky-blue silk muslin 
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ABLE. 
D STOMACH REMEDY. 


Cures all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowe!s, Kidneys, Bludder, Nervous D'seases, Loss 
f Appetite, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever, Piles, Ete., and 


enders the system less liable to contract disease. 


DOYSPEPSIA. 


RADWAY’S PILLS are a cure for this complaint. They tone up the internal secretions to 
healthy action, restore strength to the stomach, and enable it to perform its functions. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
Or Sent by Mail. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York. 








Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





A SUMMER IDYL. 
There’s a castle, bright and airy, 
By the sea, 
And a brown-eyed winsome fairy, 
Blythe and free, 
With a heart attuned to singing, 
And a voice forever ringing, 
Sweetest melody 
For love and thee. 


There the clematis and cornflower 
On the lea, 

Find love’s way to grace this bower 
By the sea, 

And oft give a tender greeting 

To the hope and joy there meeting 
In this castle dear 
When thou art near. 


And the daffodils and roses 
Clustering sweet, 
And nasturtinms’ bright-hued posies 
Make complete. 
Just the haunt for fancy’s dream days, 
Or the realm for elfin song lays, 
That in moonbeams sleep 
On song waves deep. 


Seems whe air so full of lightness, 
Sun and star, 
Weave their song of hallowed brightness 
Near and far. 
E’en the flowers give silent wonder, 
While the shore and ocean ponder 
At the magic store 
And thee adore. 


And this castle and this fairy 
Of thy heart, 
And this dream will o’er thee tarry 
N’er to part, 
Nor can honeysuckles’ blooming 
Ere cutlive old ocean’s tuning, 
*’Neath elms whispering tree 
Love’s love for thee. 
CLARA ELIZABETH CHOATE. 


a> 
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A JAPANESE FAN. 

Carved in odorous camphorwood, 

With marvelous patience and Eastern skill, 
Every inch of the slender sticks 

Deft brown hands have contrived to fill 
With wonderful tales of love and war, 

Or songs of the spring in far Japan, 
Praising the snow of the cherry blossoms— 

This was the fan of Osadi San. 


Oft unfurling the dainty thing, 
Delicate, fine, and thin as lace, 
She held its beautiful openwork 
Between the moon and her flowerlike face. 
Where isshe now? By atemple gray 
That might have been built when the world 
began, 
She sleeps in peace like a folded bud; 
And here is the fan of Osadi San. 


From the lacquered chest where it used to lie 
With bordered sashes, kimonos quaint 
And silken sandals, it crossed the sea, 
Hinting still of the fragrance faint 
Of musk and attar and strange pomades, 
Such as they use in old Japan; 
And a fair American maiden now 
Waves the fan of Osadi San. 
—Minna Irving, in Munsey’s. 
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A SUNSHINY WOMAN. 


She always seems so pleasant that 

I often wonder what good fairy, 
By magic of some wand’s fiat, 

Decreed her moods and manners airy; 
And smiles—I marvel much thereat 

When care’s great cross is hers to carry, 
Yet, be dull grief or gladness present, 
She hath the art of seeming pleasant. 


To beauty slight would be ber claim, 
Likewise to grace and lofty station, 

And, though she bears an honored name, 
Her heart’s ne’er felt that quick pulsation 

That comes with picking fruits of fame 
And earning critics’ sweet oblation. 

Her placid life hath known no wimple, 

Yet smiles keep e’er her cheeks a-dimple. 


I think the fates or fairies must - 

Have, when with graces they endowed her, 
Bethought how beauty flies as dust 

And fame doth crumble into powder, 
While smiles live on, and, being just, 

This greater boom than all allowed her— 
A grace most sweet in queen or peasant, 
The one of always being pleasant! 

—Roy Farrell Greene, in the Housekeeper. 


— 
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AN IDYL. 


When I asked my dear Edwin to shave 

I'd never ’a’ thought of denial; 
He’d been such an absolute slave, 

I put his devotion on trial. 
But his eye threw a sinister dart, 

His features grew dogged and grave. 
Still—I hardly expected to part 

When [ asked him to shave. 





He refused, and seemed eager to jest, 
Till he saw my determined expression. 
A mustache, he said, suited him best, 
And helped in his budding profession. 
“ What! like yours!” I replied with a sneer; 
He smiled when my temper grew hot, 
And when I indulged in a tear 
He said, “* Certainly not.” 


*T was enough, and I said what I felt, 
Indignant and adamant hearted, 

On some of his drawbacks I dwelt— 
He took up his hat and departed. 

1 expected him back, but in vain: 
Disconsolate, haggard and white, 

{ wrestled each day with my pain 

Till Saturday night. 


Then I wrote and confessed I was wrong, 

My hand with emotion was shaking, 
1 prayed him to come before long 

lo the heart that was his and was breaking. 
Chree terrible hours did I wait; 

He came—and my reason was saved. 
"hen I saw what had made him so late— 

My Edwin had shaved! 
—Punch. 
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IF I CAN LIVE. 
’ | can live 
make some pale face brighter, and to give 
_ \ second lustre to some tear-dimmed eye, 
en impart 
throb of comfort to an aching heart, 
'' cheer some wayworn soul in passing by; 


1 can lend 
‘trong hand to the fallen, or defend 
_' ve right against a single envious strain, 
‘’ life, though bare, 
‘Taps of much that seemeth dear and fair 
'o us on earth, will not have been In vain. 


-’'< purest joy, ; 
Most near to heaven, far from earth’s alloy, 
; Is bidding clouds give way to sun and shine, 
Ald twill be well 
I! on that day of days the angels tell 
Otme: “ She did her best for one of thine.” 


The Pride of Ancestry. 


Mrs. Geraldine Banks, widow, of Chicago, and 
her daughter Dorothy, were ut Rye Beach. Mrs. 
Banks had enough money—something like three 
millions—to make her last naine eminently fit- 
ting. Her father, who had made a fortune in 
transforming rank Chicago fat into delicate 
French soap, had given her the millions outright 
at her marriage with John Banks, now deceased. 

Father and daughter didn’t see each other often 
in the later days. They moved in different social 
circles. Mrs. Banks had a great gray stone 
palace within sound of the lashing lake waters, 
while the father preferred to live i something 
little bigger than a cottage on the Southwest 
Side, under the very shadow of the chimneys and 
within smelling range, so to speak, of the factory 
that had brought him his fortune. 

Dorothy Banks was delightfully pretty, aris- 
tocratic looking withal, and as sweetly disposed 
toward humanity in general as a girl possibly 
could be whose mother was constantly remind- 
ing her of her station in life and that the hoi- 
polloi were interesting chiefly at a distance. 

Mrs. Banks wished her daughter to marry, as 
she put it, agentleman and a man of Lineage. “I 
want you to marry a ‘ Mayflower’ man if you can, 
Dorothy,” she said, ‘“‘a man whose ancestry has 
been college-bred for generations. But, of course, 
my dear, he must be all right himself.” 

There came to Rye Beach that summer young 
Peabody Standish of Boston. He was “ May- 
flower” all right, a Harvard man and one whose 
ancestors’ names had been borne on the rolls of 
that school ever since John Harvard’s day. Now, 
Peabody Standish was a fine young fellow, 
athletic, handsome and with a manner which 
New England fogs and frosts had failed to chill. 

Peabody Standish and Dorothy Banks met. 
The Boston man liked the beauty and the breezi- 
ness of the Western girl, and Dorothy, with never 
a thought of what her mother had. said about 
aristocracy and Mayflower lineage, liked the 
Eastern man for himself. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that Mrs. Banks 
looked on approvingly. She took pains to find 
out all about Peabody Standish, and the finding 
out was satisfactory. 

The young fellow from Boston lingered longer 
at Rye Beach that summer than he had intended. 
He knew in a general way who Mrs. Banks of 
Chicago was, for he had a bit of law business with 
a Chicago client in Which some of the Banks’ 
holdings had figured. He didn’t make any in- 
quiries. Had he momentarily felt so inclined, a 
look at Dorothy would have checked him, for she 
was sweet and winsome enough to make up for a 
family skeleton in every closet of a Chicago man- 
sion. 

Dorothy Banks and Peabody Standish were 
engaged. Mrs. Banks and her daughter were 
back in Chicago anda the marriage was set for 
the spring. Once in a while through the window 
a shadow would come into Dorothy’s face. 
‘**Mamma,” she would say, ‘we ought to have 
told Peabody about grandpa. I know he’s what 
you call vulgar, but he’s good and kind-hearsted 
and would be affectionate if you’d only let him.” 

‘* Your grandfather and Mr. Standish will have 
to meet some day, Dorothy, but there’s no par- 
ticular hurry about it. I want you to get mar- 
ried first. Your grandfather is going to Califor- 
nia in February, and he won't be back till after 
the wedding, about which, by the way, he doesn’t 
know anything. Everything will be all right if 
you do as I tell you.” 

And Dorothy, though secretly troubled, did 
what long custom had inured her to do—abided 
by what her mother said. 

They were married in April. Peabody Stand- 
ish, yielding to his mother-in-law’s request, 
agreed to make Chicago his home, and to look 
after property interests. With Dorothy immedi- 
ately after the wedding he went abroad and re- 
mained there eight months. When they returned 
to Chicago he secured an office and buckled down 
to business. 

It was Standish’s second day at his work. He 
and Dorothy were living with Mrs. Banks. At 
five o’clock that afcernoon the Banks carriage 
was sent to Standish’s office totake him home. 
Peabody would have preferred walking, but he 
took his seatin the carriage and started home- 
ward. Ata street corner he saw the bent but 
sturdy figure of an old man, who was plodding 
along with his eyes on the ground. Standish 
looked at the bowed figure for a moment, then a 
pleased look came into his eyes and he shouted a 
rather peremptory “Stop” to the coachman. 
Standish jumped from the carriage and in an 
instant was by the side of the old fellow on the 
sidewalk and was grasping him by the hand. 

** Mr. Chandler, is itreally you?” said Standish, 
with aring of geuu ne pleasure in his voice and 
his eyes fairly dancing. 

“Well, biess me, if it ain’t young Standish. 
Yes, it's me, Jabez Chandler, all right, but I 
didn’: suppose you'd remember me.” 

‘Remember you! Do you suppose I’d forget 
the man who came to my father’s rescue and 
made it possible for me to go through college? 
Forget you? I should think not.” 

“Well, Mr. Standish, your grandfather did me 
aturn in the past, when I was a boy, that I ain’t 
forgot yet, and ain’t likely to.” 

**T looked you up as soon as I reached Chicago, 
Mr. Chandler, and found you were in California.’ 

The old man smiled a little. 

Standish beckoned to the coachman. The man 
drove up alongside the curb and Standish, turn- 
ing to the old man, said: ‘‘ You’re coming home 
to dinner with me tonight. I won’t take no for 
an answer. You must meet my wife,” and 
Standish fairly forced the old man into the car- 
riage. 

They drove along in silence for a few minutes, 
and then Jabez Chandler said: “I’ve kept track 
of you, Mr. Standish, but [ guess you didn't kuow 
it. There are some things that even you college 
fellows can’t see through.” 

The old man had a queer expression on his face 
as he mounted the steps of ‘the Banks mansion, 
arm in arm with the younger man. Standish led 
him into the great room off the hall. The 
younger man was as exuberant as a schoolboy. 
‘* Dorothy,” he called, ‘‘ Dorothy.” 

Dorothy eame from a recess in a dim corner of 
the room. “ Dorothy, I’ve brought home the best 
friend, barring my parents, [ ever had in my life. 
This is Mr. Chandler, dear.” 

Dorothy came forward, her face showing white 
in the half light of the room, and with a fright- 
ened look in her eyes. Then the look fled, she 
wentforward. “Grandpa,” she said, and held 
out both hands. The old man kissed her quickly, 
with something of yearning In his look. 

There was something stern in Standish’s face. 
“Dorothy,” he said, “ why did [ not know this?” 

Dorothy turned, and the old map quickly left 
the room. “ You ought to have known, dear,” 
she said. ‘“Idon’t know whattoteliyou. We 
thought—” 

“TI think I see it, but I don’t believe you 
thought it. You told me something once of your 
mother’s ideas of birth and education and refine- 
ment. Thank God, Dorothy, these things don’t 
make a man forget his friends nor make him 
ashamed of his relatives. I know you’re not 
ashamed, dear; I think I know all about it,” and 
he kissed her softly. 

Standish turned from his wife and went 
straight to the room of Mrs. Banks. He was 
there about fifteen minutes. . 





—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


That night in a box at the opera an old man in 


a business suit sat at the very front by the side of 
his daughter. Two young people in evening 
dress, and looking happy, sat just behind. A 
daughter is a daughter, come what will, and there 
was actua'ly a soft light that night in the eyes of 
Mrs. Geraldine Banks, for that day her mind had 
learned a lesson and her heart had lost a burden. 
—Edward B. Clark, in Chicago Record-Herald. 


a 


Abigall’s Visitors. 

“There is nothing I dislike any more, my 
daughter, than to go away from the place today 
and leave you aud the children alone,” suid 
Farmer Silover, as he disposed of his powder 
flask and took down his rifle from the side of the 
kitchen wall. 

“Oh! never mind us, Daddy,” sald Abigail, 
cheerfully. ‘ Of course it will be lonesome with 
you and mother both gone, but we'll be safe 
enough. Don’t worry one bit about us.” 

“I am net so sure about it being safe,” re- 
plied her father. ‘The Indians are none too 
friendly nowadays, and they are getting more 
restless each week. Even old Nakomis, who has 
always. been on good terms with the settlers, 
avoided me a day or two ago when I went across 
the clearing, and I’m afraid 1t all means trouble 
to the whites.” 

** But, father,” went on Abigail, “ Mr. Grey and 
all the other neighbors have been so kind when 
you needed help that you can’t stay away today 
when they are to finish putting up the house with 
this day’s work. Yuu know.I’m on pretty good 
terms with our red neighbors. Why,” she added 
laughingly, “ { can talk a little Indian.” 

“Not enough to save you, if there was an up- 
rising, I fear,”” answered the father. ‘“‘ However, 
itis a comfort to me that you can handle your 
gun. And in case anything happens, fire it four 
times and we will be sure to hear it, as the air is 
very clear and the distance so short, through the 
woods. This is one good thing about our settle- 
ment,” he added, “the houses are not far apart 
and we are a protection to une another, if trouble 
arises.” 

“Now, Daddy,” laughed Abigail, “stop look- 
ing for trouble, I have so much to do today. You 
will be home hefore I’m halt ready for you, and 
now, sir,” she said, looking at him narrowly, 
“‘ what do you suppose we are going to have for 
supper tonight? 1’ll give you one guess. You 
can’t? Then I’ll tell. Mush!” she cried witha 
merry peal of laughter. “ You just forget that we 
have had that treat every evening for the past 
seven months, and imagine we are back East, 
having all kinds of good things.” 





outside and play,’ admonished the father, his 
heart filled with forebodings, as he left his log 
cabin and started toward the unfinished home of 
his neighbor, a quarter of a mile through the 
forest. 

Jonathan Silover, in company with a small 
party of Easterners, their wives and children, 
had come into the wilderness of Michigan seven 
months before this, in the hope of founding homes 
in what was the furthest point of the known 


last house was to be finished on this day, and on 
the morrow corn was to be planted in the small 
— which these brave men had been able to 
clear. 

** Now, children,”’ said the elder sister, after 
watching the father well out;of sight, ‘‘if you see 
an Indian coming today I want you both to hide 
as fast as your feet willtake you. If I see them 
first,” she went on, with her arms about the 
small brother, ‘1’ll rap on the fireplace three 
times, and then you are to get out of sight as 
soon as{possible. Don't go out of doors once, for 
we must stay close together all day.” And with 
a few more instructions, she was soon about her 
work, Strying to forget the dangers of hostile 
Indians. 

The day wore on, and when the sun indicated 
that the time was drawing on for the father 
to return, Abigall got out the kettles, hung them 
on the crane and put on the water to heat for the 
mush. The appearance of that article on the 
table usually called forth some laughing remark 
from the Eastern-bred girl, who was makinga 
brave effort to be happy in a wilderness. Just as 
the water commenced to bubble, three sharp 
blows were struck upon the hearth, and at the 
same instant the frightened little forms dropped 
into the hole under the floor, which was reserved 
for times of such peril, and the loose plank was 
quietly put into place. 

The next moment a tall Indian, whose quick 
eye saw orly a young girl quietly dropping hand- 
fuls of yellow meal into the boiling water, ap- 
peared at the door. A nod was exchanged be- 
tween the girl and the chieftain, whose entrauce 
was followed by another and another, until six 
Inaians stood in the room, each with painted 
face and decked in the trappings of war. The 
silence was unbroken for several minutes, save 
for the steady movements of the iron spoon, 
which was grasped in Abigail’s quivering fingers. 
At length Nakomis, who had hitherto held him- 
self friendly toward the whites, advanced a step 
and said in a heavy, guttural tone, ‘‘ White man 
home? Nakomis would have speech with him.” 
Nakomis spoke a little English and had taught 
Abigail the few Indian words she knew. 

* My father,” replied the young girl, looking 
the brave straight in the face, “is not far off. He 
will be here in a moment. What do you want 
with him?” 


leering at her, “she ’fraid. She big coward 
White man coward. White man go,” and he 
added wickedly, * I kill him. Injun get all white 
man’s scalp,” and going toward the girl, with his 


tomahawk and stretched the other toward her. 

With a wild-ery, born of the desperation of the 
moment, Abigail Silover raised the spoon Slled 
with boiling mush, and as the Indian almost had 


Ashe turned with a howl of rage and pain, she 
grabbed an iron dipper from its nail at the side 
of the hearth, filled it with the porridge and 
flung it at the red man’s neck and head as he fled 
through the door. The other Indians attempted 
to stop the now infuriated girl, who knew she 
was fighting for her life but as each turned 
toward her he received the scalding mush full in 
his eyes, and in a few seconds the last one of the 
six left the door of the cabin, smarting with pain 
and rage, the contents of the kettle being about 


dozen Chippewas. Later on no one was known 
to have died from the results of his burns. 

When Jonathan Silover returned to his home 
accompunied by his neighbors, in response to the 
four shots from the rifle, Abigail was lifting her 
little bruthers out of their piaces of safety, and, 
as she sank limply into her father’s arms, she 
said, with an attempt at her old gayety, “ Daddy, 
we can’t have any musb for supper.” 

This incident happened twenty miles from 
where Detroit now is, and by the spot where the 
Silover cabin then stood, an electric car sweeps 
through the country.—Hattie Briggs, im Detroit 
Free Press. 


Woutb’s Department. 


ANOTHER SNOOZE. 

First we eut an’ next we eat an’ next we eat 

an’ then 

We go to bed an’ git right up, an’ start to eat 

again. 

One-half our life we eat an’ sleep an’ I’m atellin’ 
ou 

"At theu’s about the slickest things we mortals 

have to do. 

Fer eaten’ uin’t no work at allan’ sleepin’s bet- 

ter yet, 

An’ once we're cuddled up in bed we feel just 

right, you bet! 

An’ when the mornin’ comes we try to figger out 

some ruse, 

In that warm bed, to turn just once, an’ take 

another snooze. 


It’s work a feedin’ growin’ boys; they never git 

enough 

An’ eat most anythin’ that comes an’ never call 

it tough. 

Dyspepsy's suthin’ they don’t have—no trouble 

on that score— 

‘They eat an apple, skins an’ all, and never leave 
no core. : 

You'll never get ’em off to bed while they can 

keep awake; 

An’ when there’s suttin’ goin’ on don’t try, for 

ness sake; 

You'll need yer strength to git ’em up; of course 

’ they won’t refuse, 

But say, “ All right, we’re gitting up!” Then 

take another snooze. " 7 














“ Goodby, daughter; don’t let the children go does nct seem to make much difference to coral 


West. After months of hardship and toil, the | ‘¢ bonelike structure under the filmy “ flesh” of 


can see, only for their own pleasure, and never 
building any islands or reefs as their coral 
cousins do. 


dozen or more little hermit crabs, turning somer- 


day long. They are not ambitious enough to 
grow shells of their own, but as soon as they are 
born begin to back around until they find an 
empty shell of some other creature or a neighbor 
small enough for them to kill and steal his house, 
and theu they back their soft, jellylike bodies into; 
the vacant shell and wear it as their own. 


all the world like a ragged regiment, no two of 
them garbed alike, some in striped, sharp-pointed 
shells, some in snail’s or in those of the little 
mattica, the winkle, the drill. The hermit crabs, 
however, have this punishment for their lazy. 
thieving ways, they can never grow any bigger 
than the little shell in which they take up their 
home at the beginning, and can never learn to run 
very fast, for their muscles have been cramped 
and weakened by long disuse.—N. Y. Tribune. 


as F touch the ink bottle. had accidentally spilled its 
No tell little white face,” returned the man, contents not only all over her mother’s desk, but 


on the rug, several chairs, and her own apron. 
had expressed more surprise than pleasure. 


cruel eyes upon her face, he laid one hand on his his little daughter met him at the door and 
asked: 


her in his grasp, she dashed it full into his face. | sto+in a tone of deep disgust. “And to think 
that mamma would niake all that fuss about one 
little bottle of ink! ’—July Lippincott’s. 


asked if she did not wish some berries, for he had 


the boy remaining outside. whistling to some 
evenly distributed over the bodies of the half- canary birds hanging in their cages on the porch. 


How Coral Creatures Eat. 
In far worse plight than the old woman who 
“ had so many children she didn’t know what to 
do” is the caretaker of little coral creatures who 
have 80 many mouths that it is simply impossible 
to feed them all. This is the ease of Custodian 
Spencer, at the Aquarium, in Battery Park. 
There was a time when he tried to give them a 
meal a day, by spearing minute particles of food 
with the point of a slender stick and offering one 
of these to every mouth or two of the mass of 
tentacled openings that make up th¢ surface of 
the coral rock. But this was-peedily found to be 
too laborious an affuir, and now they are fed three 
times a week with minute bits of shredded clam, 
or sometimes oysters strewn through the water 
near them. 

The tiny, filmy tentacles, something hke an 
eighth of an inch long, reach out for these, and 
when one gets a dinner and his next-door neigh- 
bor doesnot (though the dinner-grabber gobbles 
down his bit of clam withou* any apparent re- 
gerd for his hungry brother), he, nevertheless, 
has a mysterious way of imparting nourishment 
to him afterward, and it so happens that if a half 
or even & third of the tiny creatures get a meal 
the rest of them never go hungry. 

Because the tropical coral is not used to such 
changes in the denseness or saltiness of the water 
as are shown from day to day in the bay water 
with which the other sea creatures of the Aqua- 
rium ave supplied, the water in their round glass 
houses is never changed. They are living now in 
water given them nine years ago, but the big- 
leafed ulva, or sea lettuce, aerates it thoroughly, 
keeps it pure and healthful, absorbing anything 
that might hurt these little sea people, and giving 
back to them the oxyyen they need to live. 

The coral requires more light, as well as care, 
than do many other dwellers in the Aquarium. 
They are kept on broad shelves directly by the 
big windows of the laboratory, and are seen only 
by those especially interested in such creatures, 
who take the trouble to ask for a sight of them. 
So delicate are these little folk from the depths 
of the sea that their food must be thoroughly 
washed after chopping, that not a tinge of milki- 
ness or discoloration may be seen in the water, 
as this would offend their fastidious tastes, even 
to the point, perhaps, of costing their lives if 
repeated often. 

Many people have tried to discover how fast 
the little coral creatures work, but no one seems 
to have obtained any satisfactory data. Ten 
years work does not make any showing, at least 
not with those kept in captivity, and it really 


folk where they are, as long as their food and 
water are all right. 

There are many different kinds of coral, the 
rock, the honeycomb, the tree, but perhaps one 
of the prettiest is the rose coral, with its fringed 
petal-like parts that move at tLe edges with 
every current in the water. A fine specimen of 
this in the Aquarium is now dead, because, as the 
caretaker thinks, it was called upon too often to 
“show off" for interested visitors. The edges of 


this creature are very sharp, and when, as might 
happen a dozen times a day, it was touched with 
a stick to make it “‘shut up,” these sharp edges 
probably punctured the delicate tissue and event- 
ually caused its death. 

Of the next specimens that come to the Aqua- 
rium Mr. Spencer is going to keep one which will 
never be called upon to entertain company, and 
so determine if its social! obligations really were 
the cause of this little rose coral’s death. Fine 
examples of this species are found on the Lower 
Bay shore, and itis not so fastidious about its 
food or water as are those from tropical coun- 
tries. 

The sea anemones, which are a sort of cousin 
to coral folk, have a glass house to live in not 
far from the coralin the Aquarium. These look 
much like fringed mushrooms and have the 
power to move from place to place, as the little 
corals cannot do. The anemones, however, 
have only one mouth—directly in the centre of 
the shock of fringe that forms their heads. They 
are a lazy sort of creature, living, as far as one 


In another glass house near the corals live a 


saults, and duelling aud fisticuffing the whole 


As they appear inthe Aquarium they look for 


<> 
<> 


An Economical Mother. 
Small Katherine, who had been forbidden to 





Her mother, on discovering the state of affairs, 


When the father of the family returned at night 


‘** Papa, how much does a botile of ink cost?” 
“Qh, about five cents.” 
** Five cents!’ exclaimed the aggrieved young- 


in 


Getting the Worst. 
A boy came to the door of a lady’s house and 





been out all day gathering them. 
** Yes.” said the lady, ‘I will take them.” So 
she took the basket and stepped into the house, 


“* Why don’t you come in and see that I meas- 
ure your berries right?’ said the lady, “how do 
you know but I may cheat you?” 

“T am not afraid,” said the boy, “for you 
would get the worst of it.” . 

“G tthe worst of it?’ said the lady, ‘“‘ what do 
you mean by that?” 

“* Why, ma’am,” said the boy, “I should only 
lose my berries, and you would make yourself a 
thief. Don’t you think you would be getting the 
worst of it?” 

The voy was right. He who steals or does 
anything wrong or mean just to gain something, 
burdens himself with a sin which is worse than 
all gain. Let this be borne in mind: The one 
who does a wrong to another always gets the 
worst of it.—Exchange. 


Historical. 


—Picture the weslthier denizens of the city 
of New York 250 years ago. Men clad in wide 
breeches, which gave them an appearance of 
rotundity; buckles on shves and at the knee, 
wearing long coats, a class distinction prohibited 
to the laboring man, and in winter carrying 
muffs, while Dutch dames wore voluminous 
handsome petticoats, costly jewelry, and fine 
caps to keep in place smoothly brushed locks, 
for frizzes and curls were not in vogue. 

—Wall paintings of the time of the Roman Em- 
perors discovered at Boscoreale, near Naples, in 
1900, were sold recently at the Hotel Brouot in 
Paris. They belonged to a villa of LuciusHerennius 
Florus, which was in process of restoration when 
overwhelnied. The builder is supposed to have 
been called Marius, as a slate was found under the 
plaster bearing the name Marius Structor. Among 
the paintings is a seated figure of a woman hold- 
nga lyre on her lap which in beauty surpasses 
anything of the sort found in Pompeii. She 
wears a violet robe and sits on a carved and 
painted chair, tuning the gilded lyre. Behind 
her stands a little girl. The decoration of the 
rooms in this villa consists of paintings represent- 
ing architectural decorations in marble and wood, 
panels with figures and openings in the wall, as if 
they were windows looking out on land and sea. 
There is an inscription setting forth that the 
villa was sold on the ninth of May, the year 12 of 














—Fred Emerson Brooke, in Detroit Free Press. 


| our era, under the Consulate of Germanicus. 


——Intermarriages have occurred since the be- 
ginning of Jewish history, and will continue to 
Occur until the end. Abraham had a Gentile 
wife, so did Moses. King David’s wife was of 
& strange faith, and Solomon, himself the son of 
& Gentile woman, had one thousand Gentile 
wives. 

——The population of the British colonies is in 
round numbers 350,000,000; that of the French 
colonies, 56,000,000; Netherlands colonies, 35,000,- 
000; Belgian colonies, 30,000,000; German colonies, 
15,000,000; Portuguese colonies, 9,000,000, and 
Spanish colomes, 136,000,000; while the non-con- 
tiguous territory governed by the United States 
has a population of about 10,000,000. Of the pop- 
ulation of 350,000,000 thus governed by Great 
posrgg sere agp are in the East Indian 

» A n Africa, and less than 3,000,000 
in the West Indies. Of the Dutch hey 35,- 
000.000 are in the East. Indian group and 50,000 in 


25,000,000 are in the East Indian group, 25,000,000 
in Africa and 300,000 in the West Indies. 
~—Browning’s lines on the assassination of the 
Emperor Paul of Russia, quoted inthe London 
News, remind a correspondent of Tennyson’s in- 
direct connection with the same tragedy. Soon 
after the murder the poet’s father dined with 
Lord 8t. Helens, the British Ambassador, in 
Moscow. Several Russian. officers of high rank, 
whose names he did not know, were also guests. 
During dinner a guarded reference was made to 
the Emperor’s death. “ Why do you speak so 
gingerly about a matter so notorious?” cried 
Tennyson impulsively, leaning across his neigh- 
bor, a Russian, whose breast was covered with 
orders. ‘“ We know very well in England that 
the Emperor Paul was murdered. Count Zo- 
boff knocked him down, and Benningsen 
and ©ount Pablen strangled him.” There 
was a strained silence; then the Ambassador 
abruptly changed the subject. As the guests 
filed out into an adjoining room, Lord St. Helens 
drew Tennyson aside. “Don’t go into the next 
room,” he whispered, “ but fly for your life. The 
man next you, across whose breast you leaned, 
was Count Pahlen, and Zoboff was ‘also at the 
table.” He gave a few hurried directions, and 
Tennyson ushed off, threw his clothes into a 
portmanteau, and fled behind fast horses to 
Odessa, still in evening garb, though the cold was 
intense. He lay hidden for weeks; and at last, in 
the disguise of a servant, was smuggled on board 
an English frigate. 
—— However little corresponding with reality 
the Faust of Goethe’s tragedy is not purely 
drawn from imagination. In the first half of the 
sixteenth century there lived a man who called 
himself “the philosopher of philosophers and as- 
trologist.” He was born in the little village of 
Knittlingen, between the town of Brelton and 
the cloister Maulbronn, in Wurtemberg, and 
studied at Heidelberg and Erfurt (1505-’08). 
In 1016-’25 he can be traced to the cloister of 
Maulbronn, where he stayed as the guest of the 
aobot, Johann Entenfuss. There he occupied a 
room in the tower of the cloister, and devoted 
himself entirely to the study of the alchemy and 
chemistry of his day. The abbot, like so many 
princes of his time, entertained the hope that 
Faust would discover the philosopher’s stone and 
make him the richest man on earth. 
—The French have found a reason for the 
popularity of the cakewalk in Paris. The thing 
isFrench! One of the negroes at the Nouveau 
Cirque, interviewed by a Paris paper, says that 
the origin of the dance was French. According 
to this latest account, some of the French 
refugees from the court of Marie Antoinette in- 
troauced the minuet into New Orleans about the 
time of the Revolution, and it was the native 
imitation of the most fashionable dance in Europe 
that was afterward developed into the cakewalk. 


Popular Science. 


—The discovery of radium marks a new 
epoch, and has turned the world’s scientific 
thought into new channels. Well may we wonder 
what the revolution—shall we say evolution ?—of 
ideas may bring to us. 

— With his new apparatus for giving artificial 
circulation of the blood, Dr. Koulebko of St. 
Petersburg? has succeeded in reanimating the 
hearts of animals that have been dead as long as 
129hours. While attaching no great practical 
importance to this achievement, he believes that 
it shows greater possibilities in artificial respira- 
tion than have yet been dreamed of, and that in 
cases of strangulation, etc., where the viscera 
are uninjured, many lives could be saved by 
much longer artificial respiration than is now 
practiced. This should stimulate inventors, at 
this season of drowning accidents, to produce 
some simple device for persistently continuing 
artificial respiration. 

—The Finsen lamps are now credited with ten 
cures of cancer of the skin out of twenty-two 
cases treated, and with cures of obstinate acne 
and of baldness due to bacteria. Erysipelas and 
minor eruptions have been treated with good 
results. Atthe Finsen Institute are rooms for 
exposing patients to electric-light baths and to 
sun-baths, and an exhaustive and promising in- 
vestigation of the influence of light in various 
nervous diseases and in insanity is in progress. 

— Inthe new phonograph of Emanuel Crr- 
venka, a Bohemian, the record is made by the 
vibrations of a pencil of light upon a photo- 
graphic film, and the sound reproduced from 
this record 1s claimed to be free from the usual 
unpleasant metallic rasping. The receiver isa 
conical tube ending in an extremely delicate 
membrane of fish-bladder connected with a one- 
twelfth mirror. A pencil of electric light only 
one-five-hundredth inch in diameter is reflected 
upon a rotating photographic plate, which ad- 
vances one-one-hundredth inch at each revoiu- 
tion, and when this plate is developed it is cov- 
ered by a spiral line in which sound waves are 
recorded as undulations. The diamond or steel 
tracing point of the speaking apparatus rests in 
the sinuous groove made in the record. The 
speaking apparatus contains two separated 
strips of wax, which are connected by a fork «1d 
lever with the tracing point, and are enclosed in 
an externally cushioned box opening into a 
papier-mache horn through a cavity lined wih 
soft rubber. 

—tThe old notion of the marvelous acuteness 
of the senses of the savages is being gradually 
disvelled. The first scientific test of these senses 
has been made by the Cambridge Anthropologi- 
cal Expedition, which spent six months in the 
vicinity of New Guinea, working chiefly in Mur- 
ray Island, and whose results have been just 
published. In keenness of vision the natives. 
were found to be only slightly superior to the 
average European, the knowledge of what to 
look for and where to look giving them quick per- 
ception of distant objects. Tests with dyed yarns 
suggested that a certain yellow pigmentation of 
the eye in some races may cause blue to appear 
green, and it is probable that savages miss much 
ofthe beauties of nature through imperfect or 
undeveloped color perception. In perceiving 
odorsthe Murray islander proved slightly supe- 
rior to Europeans and far behind the Malay and 
Japanese. The sense of touch was found to be 
twice as delicate as that of the average English- 
man, but the savage showed only half as great 
susceptibility to pain from pressure on the skin. 
—tThe curious study of “ voice figures” has 
been followed for years by an English woman, 
Mrs. Watts Hughes, who has been entertaining 
Londoners with her remarkable results. She 
sings into an “ eidophone,”—a simple instrument 
consisting of a tube, a receiver and a flexible 
membrane.—and each note sets up vibrations that 
cause tiny seeds, lycopodium and other dust, and 
even “color paste,” to dance into definite and 
constant patterns. The shapes include snakes, 
spirals, stars and wheels. On one occasion a 
beautiful daisy: appeared, and she strove for 
weeks to learn its seoret, at last finding the pre. 
cise inficction of the particular note that ylelds 
it, so that she now produces at will daisies of 
great beauty, even with successive rows of petals 
and petals delicately veined. Other notes give 
pansies. Others picture sea monsters, serpentine 
figures receding into infinity; and still others 
form trees, even trees with falling fruit, with a 
foreground of rocks, and with the sea behind. 
—With the new horseless carriage of George 
Winter, an English experimenter, it is claimed 
that thirty miles an hour can be main- 
tained by wind power in large open spaces, like 
deserts. The wagon has four-foot wheels with 
seven-inch fiat steel tires, the front wheels being 
twelve feet apart and the rear ones eight feet, 











the West Indies. Of the French colonies, about | 


Home Dressmaking. 
inten by Mav Masten. 





4467 Waist with Fancy 


Yoke, 4468 Child's Petticoat, 
22 to 40 bust. 2t» 12 yrs. 


Woman’s Waist with Fancy Yoke-Collar. 
4467. 


The waist is made with a fitted foundation on 
which its tucked front and backs are arranged. The 
backs are tucked for their entire length to give a 
“Vv” effect, but the front to yoke depth only, then 
it is gathered at the waist line where it blouses 
slightly over the belt. The yoke-collar is novel and 
is extended over the shoulders to give the breadth of 
figure so much in style. The sleeves are quite new 
and, in addition to being smart, are well adapted to 
remodeling. as the full pieces could be of lace or 
other contrasting material set in those of less size, so 
making them up to date. If preferred, however, the 
puffs can be omitted and the sleeves left plain above 
the cuffs, as the pattern provides for both sorts. The 
tueks extend from the shoulders to a short distance 
above the elbows where they fall free to form the full- 
ness of the lower portion. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide, 
4 yards 82 ioches wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with 
dyards of all-over lace for yoke-collar, and 34 yards of 
applique to trim as illustrated. 

The waist pattern, 4467, is cut in sizes for a 32. 34, 36, 
38 and 40-ineh bust measure. 


Child’s Petticoat and Waist. 4468. 
Petticoats that can be buttoned on to a smoothly 
fitcing waist are much liked for the little folk, and 
are eminently practical both for flannel and cotton. 
This one is shown in cambric with tucks and a frils 
of embroidery, but the design suits other materials 
equally well. The waist is admirable, and can be 
used for the skirt alone or for all the underclothing 
as may be preferred. 

The waist consists of the front and backs and is 
fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. It 
is extended below the waist, and is cut at its lower 
e‘iges to provide the necessary flare. At the waist 
line is applied a belt to which buttons are sewed. 
The skirt is cut in one piece, and is gathered at its 
upper edge and attached to a belt which is joined to 
the waist by means of buttonholes worked to corre- 
spond with its buttons. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 23 yards 36 inches wide for waist and 
skirt, orjl§ yards 27 inches wide for skirt, and 1 yard 36 
inches wide for waist when two materials are used, 
with 3 yards of embroidery for frill. 

The pattern, 4468, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years of age. 











4469 misses’ Seven 
Gored Skirt, 
42 to 16 vrs. 


Misses’ Seven-Gored Skirt. 4469. 
Seven-gored skirts are always graceful and becom- 
ing inasmuch as they allow of a generous flare about 
the feet. The model illustrated is adapted to all 
skirting materials, wool, silk, linen and cotton, but, 
in the case uf the original, is made of light-weight 
homespun stitched with corticelli silk. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores that are shaped to 
fit with perfect smoothness about the hips but flare 
freely below the knees. At the back are inverted 
plaits which can be stitched as shown in the back 
view, or simply pressed flat as may be preferred. The 
upper edge can be finished with a belt or cut in dip 
outline and underfaced or bound. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 27 inches wide, 2g yards 44 inches wide 
or 24 yards 52 inches wide when material has figvre or 
nap, 4yards 27 inches wide, 2 yards 44 inches wide or 
52 inches wide when material bas neither figure nor 
nap. 

The skirt pattern, 4469, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 


Misses’ Waist with Bertha. 4470. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The waist consists of the fitted lining, which is 
clused at the back but separately from the outside, 
the front and backs of the waist and the yoke, all of 
which are arranged on the foundation, when it is 
used, but can be joined one to the other when the 
lining is omitted. The waist is gathered at the waist 
line and blouses slightly at both back and front. At 
the edge of the yoke is the bertha, which ‘is circular, 
but cut in points over the shoulders and at both back 
and front. The sleeves are in Hungarian style, with 
snug-fitting upper portions, to which are joined full 
puffs, which droop becomingly at the wrists. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size ts 44 yards 21 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 inches wide, 
33 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with 
109 yards of insertion and 13 yards of wide applique to 
trim as illustrated. 

The waist pattern, 4470, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 


4470 Misses’ Waist, 
12 to 16 yrs. 











4471 Plain Shirt Waist, 
3240 bust. 


Plain Shirt Waist. 4471. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
Plain shirt waists are always in demand, let the 
season bring forth as many novelties as it may. This 
simple but stylish one 1s adapted to the whole range 
of waisting materials and can be trimmed ip various 
ways, but, as shown, is of embroidered mug]in with a 
stock which combines it with lace. 

The waist consists of the front and back of the 
lining, the front and back of the waist and the sleeves. 
The lining is smoothly fitted, but the waist is gath- 
ered slightly at the neck edge in front and at the 
waist line in both front and back. The fitting is ac- 
complished by means of shoulder and under-arm 
seams. Ihe sleeves are snug abuve the elbows but 
fulland form soft puffs below. and are gathered into 
cuffs at the wrists. The stock is novel and includes 
a plain foundation with the fancy turn-over portions. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 33 yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide, 
3 yards 32 inches or 13 yards 44 inches wide. 

The waist pattern, 4471, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 76, 
38 and 40-inch bust measure 


Boy’s Russian Suit. 4472. 
Suits made in the Rus-ian style are exceedingly 
becoming to little boys and are appropriate for a va- 
riety of materials. The original from which the 
drawing was made is of white linen with bands of 
blue, but serge, galatea, chambray, pongee and all 
materials used for costumes of the sort are correct. 
The suit consists of the knickerbockers, the blouse 
and the shield. The knickerbockers fit smoothly 
about the hips. but are full below the knees, where 
they are drawn up by means of elastic inserted in the 
hems. The blouse is fitted by means of shoulder and 
under-arm seams, and is finished with a big sailor 
collar, which is square at the back, and forms taper- 
ing revers at the front that extend to the belt. The 
shietd is separate, and is attached to the blouse be- 
neath the collar. The sleeves are cut in one piece 
each and are plaited to form cuffs at the wrists. 
The quantity of material required for the medinm 
size (4 years) is 4 yards 27 inches wide, 34 yards #2 
inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4472, is cut in sizes for boys of 2,4 and 
6 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue of 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 


2, 4 and 6 yrs. 











and the silk sull of 234 square feec is carried on & 
thirty-foot bamboo mast. The wagon runs in &@ 





light breeze, and steers in any direction. 


promptly. Address MassSACA.SETTS PLOUGH 
man, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horee. 


Sensational New Mare. 

Lou Dillon’s two miles last week have 
made her the most wonderful trotting mare 
that has ever been toaled. Starting the sea- 
gon without a record, Lou Dillon has made 
three-time trials, and each has been better 
than the previous one. At Cleveland, where 
she has done her wonderfal work,two weeks 
ago Lou Dillon made her first public appear- 
ance. Mr. Billings held the reins over her, 
and a mile was covered in 2.063. This was 
a remarkable performance, as it established 
a world’s record for green mares, as well 
asthe fastest mile ever trotted bya five- 
year-old mare. Last Monday again Mr. 
Billings had her trot a mile in the won- 
derful time of 2.047, a new world’s record 
for either amateur or professional. It was 
three-quarters of a second faster than 
the best professional record made by the 
former champion, The Abbot, and a full 
second better than Lord Derby’s amateur 
record. With all the wagon records to her 
credit, and placed where they are likely to 
remain for some time, Lou Dillon was given 
a chance against the record of Alix on 
Saturday, but failed to beat the mark by 
half a second. She nevertheless improved 
her own record by trotting in 2.043. For 
the first time in public the mare was driven 
to a sulky, and Millard Sanders, her trainer, 
was the holder of the ribbons. 

Mr. Billings has handed Lou Dillon over 
to Sanders for preparation, with the under- 
standing that she is to go for the sulky 
record of 2.02}, which is also the world’s 
trotting record. 
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Best Stable Fastenings. 


The halter tie may bé of rope, chain or 
leather, or part chain and part leather. 
The old-fashioned, and stil! common, plan of 
tying is of rope, usually called the head- 
collar rope. They wear out owing to fric- 
tion through the manger-ring which may be 
of iron or brass, and so require frequent 
renewal. Saddlers sell head-collar ropes 
with a worked eye at one end, and the rope 
is first passed through the ring or rings of 
the head stall, and then through the worked 
eye in the end of the rope, and drawn 
tight. This cannot be undone ina hurry, 
especially when the ropes have been 
some time in use. One or two ropes are 
used. If one is employed it is secured in 
the manner described in the ring under the 
chin-piece of the head-collar, and if two are 
used they are fastened to the rings or D’s 
on either side of the head-collar at the 
cheek pieces. Whatever form is used it is 
best to have two halter ties for horses in 
stalls, because they keep the horse standing 
straight. 

To avoid the necessity for frequent re- 
newal, chains are sometimes used instead of 
ropes, and for cart horses very strong chains 
are often employed. Theseare highly objec- 
tionable. They make night hid« ous owing 
to their rattling through the iron manger 
rings at every movement of the horse’s 
head: they cannot be cut in emergencies, 
and if a horse happens to get a leg overa 
chain the injury is likely to be much more 
serious than if a rope or strap is used. We 
have often known cases of injury from 
horses getting a leg over a chain that prac- 
tically ruined the animal. 

If ropes are used, they should be furnished 
with strap and buckle ends for fastening to 
the head-collar, and the easy workiug of 
the knots at the logs should be frequently 
looked to. If leather straps are used, they 
should have chain ends with spring hooks. 
All-chain leads should never be employed, 
since they are dangerous as well as noisy. 
It is quite possible to combine easy means 
of release with the retaining strength so 
necessary to prevent horses breaking loose 
at night, which with a “light cord’’ they 
would constantly be doing as soon as they 
learned that a snatch of the head would set 
them free. 

The strap, somewhat stouter than the or- 
dinary driving reins, with a small chain at 
one end, is no doubt the best thing. It is 
furnished with a spring hook to fasten at 
the head-collar, and the leather makes it 
practically noiseless.as it runs through the 
ring. Where iron manger fittings are used, 
the halter tying is sometimes made to pass 
through a hole or eyelet in the top plate, in- 
stead of through a ring or shackle on the 
front of the manger. This is an improve- 
ment, because the rupe and log are more out 
of the way under the manger, and less liable 
to cause injury. 








<B> 


Although the fieids in the light-harness 
races were small, compared with past years, 
at the spring meeting of the Breeders Asso- 
ciation held last week at Readville, Mass., 
and there were but two days of racing, 
there was never more enthusiasm shown 
than on Friday and the holiday at the 
popular track. This season should be a 
banner one in the history of the sport. 

Thenext meeting at Saugus will be held 
July 21 to 31. The purses are $500. 











Notes from Washington, D. C. 


A question engrossing the attention of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry is whether it 
will be necessary to stop the imports of 
wool from the Argentine Republic because 
of its spreading-the foot and mouth bacil- 
lus. A shipment of bulls made to Indiana 
from Argentina for breeding purposes de- 
veloped this disease upon their arrival, 
although the foot and mouth disease does 
not exist in Indiana nor anywhere along 
the line of travel thence tothe New York 
port from where shipped. The experts ot 
the bureau assert that the animals must have 
contracted the disease aboard the vessel, 
which, it is learned, brought wool to the 
Onited States from Argentina, where there 
is always more or less foot and mouth dis- 
ease among sheep as wellas cattle. Care- 
ful inquiry is being made into the matter, 
and if this bears out the supposition, wool 
importation may have to be stopped or dras- 
tic disinfecting regulations adopted. Wool 
imports from Argentina last year amounted 
to 43,848,000 pounds, or in the neighborhood 
of one-fourth of our total importation of 
wool for the year. 


An interesting conversation occurred the 
other day between Secretary Wilson and 
Anagarik Dharmapala, a Buddhist priest of 
Ceylon, who wears a flowing garment of 
brilliant orange, and who has been travel- 
ing for the past year in the United States in 
an endeavor tv acquire knuwledge of our 
farm methods, which will lift agriculture, 
particularly in his island, toa point where 
its two million inhabitants will not have to 
wage an incessant daily warfare against 
starvation. He expressed his intention of 
establishing a school at Benares on the 
order of Booker: Washington’s Tuskegee 
Institute. His talk with Mr. Wilson cov- 
ered many points of what would be consid- 
ered primitive agriculture, for the inhab- 
itants of India, in spite of British tuition, 
are in many ways centuries behind the 
times. 


GRASS AND A LITTLE NITRATE. 


and seeded like plots Nos. 17 and 21. 





Plot No. 19 with 21 pounds of nitrogen per acre in nitrate of soda. Manured with potash and phosphoric acid, 








CHEMICALS AND NITRATE. 


Plot No. 21 with 63 pounds of nitrogen per acre in nitrate of soda. Manured with potash and phosphoric acid 
and seeded lixe plots 17 and 19. 





““We have already bought the American 
plow,” he said, *‘ your wind-mill pump, 
dairy machinery and carpenter tools. 

‘““Twentv-five hundred years ago the re- 
ligion of India was Buddhism, and then all 
prospered. Buddha taught that the lowest 
classes be educated and uplifted, that the 
children be carefully taught and kept clean. 
There were then and for many, many centu- 
ries thereafter no classes. 

** But conquerors and time made changes, 
and today the Brahmin is taught to be- 
lieve that the lower castes are unworthy of 
education or care. Those who are able to 
teach refuse todo so. Caste interferes to 
prevent the learned of India from aiding 
the unlearned.”’ 

And now Anagarik Dharmapala proposes 
to introduce American agricultural methods 
among the lower classes, so that the natives 
will be able to more intelligently fight the 
famine, which in years of poor crops kills 
them by the hundreds of thousands. 

The worthy Buddhist priest left the Sec- 
retary’s office with apile of documents suf- 
ficient to start an ordinary agricultural in- 
stitution, and others are to follow under the 
generous Government frank. 


Consul Brittain at Kehl, Germany, re- 
ports that the dried prunes and apricots of 
the Pacific coast are rapidly supplanting 
the products of France and Italy in Ger- 
many, prunes and apples retailing at from 
thirteen to fifteen cents a pound and apri- 
cots at twenty cents. The evaporated ap- 
ples are from New York State. And this 
is Germany, which not long since exported 
vast quantities of prunes to the United 
States. No wonder the German agrarians 
have been determined if (possible to exclude 
American products from importation. The 
new German tariff law is a particularly 
hard rap at our large and growing fresh- 
apple export trade to Germany, amounting 
last season from this country and Canada to 
150,000 barrels. 

W. A. Taylor, assistant pomologist of the 
Department of Agriculture, has been giving 
especial attention to working up the Ameri- 
can-German apple trade, and has been sev- 
eral times quoted on the subject in this 
correspondence. 

“ Apples, pears and quinces,” he said, 
** are packed in boxes or barrels as is advis- 
able for such shipment and are dutiable at 
the rate of about $1.70 per standard apple 
barrel. This will be the practical exclu- 
sion of these fruits from the German mar- 
ket. The law provides that these fruits if 
received unpacked—in bulk or in boxes— 
shall be admitted free of duty between Sept. 
25 and Nov. 25 of each year—two months.” 

The question, Mr. Taylor says, before the 
American skipper is whether it will be at 
all practicable to get bulk or bag shipments 
into Germany in marketable condition. 
Evidently the Germans think not. 

It is stated that the new law cannot go 
into effect until a new commercial treaty is 
negotiated with the United States, which 
could not be consummated until after the 
marketing of the American apple crop of 
1903. 

The Agricultural Department may, how- 
ever, show Germany the wisdom of materi- 
ally modifying this proposed exclusion. On 
the first of July the department began its 
investigations of imported food, drugs and 
liqnors under the agricultural act passed 
last Congress, with a view to ascertaining 
whether they contain adulterations danger- 
ous to the health of the people of the United 
States. The provisions of the law place in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture a 
weapon which he may use very effectually 
in [retaliating against the foreign govern- 
ments which seek to exclude American 
goods or obstruct business methods by what 
amounts to practically prohibitive regula- 
tions. 

To pasteurize, or not to pasteurize, that is 
the question. First we hear that to insure 
our lives against the tuberculosis bacilli 
and other dread germs, all the milk we con- 
sume must be sterilized or at least pasteur- 





ized, and next we learn that these processes 


injure the milk, and are, moreover, unneces- 
sary. Dr. D. E. Salmon, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, has been known 
as an advocate of pasteurization. I asked 
him the other day whether he still held to 
his former views on the subject. He said: 

** Those who are able to obtain milk of an 
entirely satisfactory character in its natural 
state, do not need to resort to pasteuriza- 
tion. But the great majority of consumers 
are obliged to depend upon the general mar- 
ket supply, and many of them regard the 
protection afforded by pasteurization as of 
more importance than the slight loss of 
digestibility which may result from the 
process.’’ Guy E. MITCHELL. 

Handling the Egg Supply. 

Some idea of the great consumption of 
eggs may be had from the fact that hun- 
dreds of millions of eggs are shipped intu 
New York annually from all parts of the 
country. Most of these eggs come from the 
Western States. A large quantity, how- 
ever, according to the New York Herald, 
come from Canada and the British prov- 
inces, while no inconsiderable number find 
their way to this market from such places 
as Hungary, Labrador and China. 

Various methods are employed in ship- 
ping eggs. They may be packed in lime or 
sawdust, or carefully assorted in little paste- 
board compartments, but in whatever shape 
they arrive, the eggs from a distance are in- 
variably submitted to the rigid scrutiny of 
“the candle”? before being placed in the 
hands of the retailer. 

The candling process consists in holding 
each egg before a lighted candle. As this 
work is performed ina darkened room, the 
spots or discolorations are easily detected, 
and these “spotted ’”’ or tainted eggs are 
placed to one side. 

Bad eggs may be divided into three 
classes—rotten, spotted and cracked. These 
are designated by the egg merchants as 
‘*rots,”’ “* spots ” and “‘ cracks,” and are, of 
course, disposed of at reduced rates. 


The cracked eggs, being otherwise per- 
fectly good, are usually bought for restau- 
rants and bakeries, although these, too, 
purchase the “ spots,’”’ which are consid- 
ered good enough for omelets or ordinary 
pastry. Some of the cheap restaurants, 
though, rarely use any other than spotted 
eggs. 

Eggs that are particularly bad are sold to 
pedlers, who pay from three to five cents a 
dozen for them. These find their way into 
the tenement districts, where they are sold 
by the quart. It is hard to conceive of a 
large number of tainted eggs, broken into 
large cans and then peddled out in liquid 
form, yet such is the fact. 

Eggs have uther uses, too. They are some- 
times used for cleaning jewelry, and for this 
purpose ‘‘bad”’ eggs are as good as any 
other kind. 

As to the eggs sent from China, these are, 
asa rule, duck eggs, and are much prized 
by the Chinese. Even Labrador contributes 
its quota of ‘*‘ hen fruit ’ to New York, but 
these eggs are mostly laid by the wild sea 
fowl along the coast and are not much 
sought after, as their flavor is considered 
poor. 





Grain Fairly Steady. 


No very important changes have taken 
place in grain quotations since last, al- 
though oats have shown quite a sharp de- 
cline after the advance last recorded. Other 
grains, although fluctuating considerably 
from day to day, hold fairly close to previ- 
ous figures. 

The Government report for the month 
seems to have been about what was ex- 
pected, in a general way, and its appear- 
ance this week had no very marked effect 
on prices. Oats are from two to four cents 
cheaper in the principal markets, owing to 
good prospects of the coming crop. Wheat 
and corn show no special changes. Barley 
and rye tend slightly lower. Corn meal is 
unchanged in price. Bran and other mill- 
feeds are a point or two lower in Kastern 
markets. Cottonseed meal and other by- 
product feeds hold about steady and flour 
quotations are unchanged. 

While dealers concede that the coming 
grain crops will be large, many of them 
believe that prices will hold pretty firm on 
account of the good demand expected for 
shipment to Europe. But the probability of 
such a demand proving disappointing is 
shown by the recent improvement in pros- 
pects of the European crop. A recent Lon- 
don dispatch says: ‘* One almost forgets the 
previous poor appearance of the wheat 
plant in the wonderful change which has 
taken place in the English crop in the past 
fortnight. In France a crop of fine quality 
is expected, but the quantity is expected to 
be short. In Germany the weather has 
been favorable. In Austria-Hungary the 
weather. has been unsettled, but crop re- 
ports were favorable. In Roumania, Bul- 
garia and Turkey torrential rains have 
fallen and serious damage to the crop is 
feared. In Russia too much rain is com- 
plained of, and in the lower Volga district 
complaint has been received of excessive 
rains.’”’ The latest (July 14) official report 
of the ministry of agriculture estimated the 
yield of wheat in Hungary at 39,600,000, rye 
at 12,120,000 and oats at 11,100,000 meter- 
centners. A metercenutner is equivalent to 
440.92 pounds. 
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Vegetables in Moderate Supply. 

In nearly all lines of vegetables prices 
hold fairly well and there is but little 
trouble from oversupply. In fact, there 
have been unusually few gluts this season. 
Dealers think the general supply will be 
rather short all the season. Said one, 
‘¢ Prices are going to hold up, and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if things sold high 
when people begin to fill up for the winter 
supply. Potatoes, beets, onions and such 
vegetables will not be any too plenty from 
what the growers tell me.”’ 

String beans have been growing plenty 
the past week and prices have gone down 
fast, the abundance of the native supply 
crowding out the Southern. Peas are in 
fair supply and selling at a moderate price. 
A good part of the stock comes from Maine 
at this season. Native cucumbers are in 





bages are rather more plenty. Receipts of 
native onions are increasing. Beets tend 





lower. 


Potatoes are improving in quality, and 
some very good ones are coming from New 
Jersey and Long Island. Prices have held 
except for inferior Southern stock, N 

potatoes will te in market soon, and are 
likely to open at fair prices. Tomatoes are 


hold prices well under the circumstances. 
Asparagus is now of little account. Not 
much rhubarb is sold late in the season, but 
price is now higher. 

At New York receipts of Southern pota- 
toes haye been large, but those which were 
of good quality have been selling well; 
considerably over twenty thousand barrels 
came Wednesday. Sweét potatoes are be- 
ginning to appear, selling at high prices. 
Onions are in large supply and selling with 
some difficulty. Cabbages hold price well. 
Cucumbers are plenty and some are off in 

ce and sell slowly. Green corn 
from New Jersey is in the market. Peas 
vary greatly in quality, nice ones bringing 
fair prices. Lettuce from western New 
York is of good appearance and brings high 
prices. Peppers are much lower. String 
beans are plenty and cheap and tomatoes 
are lower. 


tie 


Coffee in Oversupply. 

Coffee has been plenty and cheap for 
several years past. Its use has increased 
very fast, but the yield has gained still 
faster, until Brazil alone produces enough 
to supply the world. 

The consumption of coffee in the United 
States has increased till it 1s now estimated 
that we consume a littleover twelve pounds 
of coffee per capita annually. An idea of 
the proportion of this consumption may be 
formed when it is stated that Great Britain 













fairly active supply and demand. Cab- || 


consumes less than three-quarters of a pound 
per individual annually, Italy less than 
one pound, Austria-Hungary two pounds, 
France 44 pounds and Germany six pounds. 

But we are not the largest coffee-consum- 
ing country per capita, although, judging by 
our increasing consumption, we are fast ap- 
proaching it. For the year 1901, Mr. Le- 
combe, the European statistician, as quoted 
in Success, gives Denmark as the larg- 
est coffee-consuming country in propor- 
tion to its population. His figures are 5.87 
kilograms per inhabitant, while Norway 
and Sweden are plaved next on the list, 
with an annual consumption of 4.63 and 
four kilograms, respectively, and the 
United States next, with a consumption of 
3.95 kilograms; but, for some unknown 
reason, he omits Holland, which is known to 
be a large coffee-consuming country. <A 
Parliamentary paper containing an official 
document on tea and coffee, in 1900, gives 
the consumption of coffee in Holland for 
that year at 16.57 pounds per capita, while 
9.81 pounds is given as the amount con- 
sumed in the United States. 

Our rate of increased consumption is 
shown, however, by a table carefully pre- 
pared by the London Board of Trade, show- 
ing that in 1890 we consumed 7.83 pounds 
per capita, which increased to 7.99 pounds 
the following year, jumped to 9.61 pounds 
the next year, but decreased the next two 
years to 8.24 and 8.01, and went up again in 
1895 to 9.22 pounds. Our consumption for 
1898 was 11.45 pounds, but fell off the fol- 
lowing year to 10.55, although since it has 
steadily increased. Of the 16,000,000 bags 
of coffee estimated as the world’s crop for 





in very full supply; those from hothouses | 










ake aa Pastures 
Tig Lean Catt!:. 
Grasses ne. 
plenty of Poti. 
y Top dress annua! 
with a fertilizer c: 








and note the rich past- 
ure and fat cattle that 


result. 


“ Farmers’ Guide,” a 
book of ours, tells about 
Sones Growin a 
Cultivation. We ma 
it fres to farmers. 
















SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 


of good quality, in calf to one of the t 
Scotch sires of the period, and a y 


HIGH-CLASS BULLS. 


for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


of Fm me individual merit and 
reeding for sale as usual. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE, 


Representative in America of ALFRED MANSELL, 
& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada, 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


Greenwood, Ontario, Canada, 
OFFERS 


Imported and Home-Bred 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


OF BOTH SEXES. 


$. H. GODMAN. 


WABASH, IND. 


PURE-BRED 
Hereford Cattle, 
STOCK FOR SALE. 
| HAVE A VERY CHOICE LOT OF HEAVY 


Percheron Stallions 


As good as can be found in any barn in America. 
They are young and dark colors and have all the goo 














the year ending June 30, 1903, over 8,000,000 
bags were sold in the United States. { 

It is estimated that there are now some i 
eleven and a quarter million bags of coffee : 
in stock in various parts of Europe and the i 


United States, so that, if no more coffee | 


were imported from the coffee-producing 
countries, there is nearly a sufficient stock 
on hand to supply the world’s consumption 
foranother year. By this may be judged 
the difficult proposition which was before 
the delegates to the international confer- 
ence from the coffee-producing countries to 
increase the price of their product. As long 
as Brazil continues to grow fifteen and a 
half million bags of coffee, which was nearly 
the amount of her last year’s product, and 
about the estimated amount of the world’s 
consumption, there is little chance of get- 
ting a better price. 

In market gardening the great thing is to 
keep the land clean, give it plenty of atten- 
tion, and to have your crops ready for 
market at the proper time.—J. Brown. 


<— 
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ualities that the American trade is looking for. 
ith my long years experience in the importing busi- 
ness I am able to find and buy the best that there are 
in France. Comeand examine the stock and you wil! 
be pleased with them and the very low price that I am 
offering the best of stock for. 90 miles from Chicago. 

4daily trains each wayonC., M. & St. P. R. R. 


H. A. BRIGGS, Elkhorn, Wis. 





AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





What more can you ask? We would make it 
stronger if we knew how. If allour goods do not 
give entire satisfaction, return at our expense 
and get your money back. See our adv. on page 
4. John T. Connor, Corp., Wholesale Grocer, 80 
to 112 Commerce street, Boston, Mass. 


“As Dead as Chelsea” is quite a common 
phrase, but Tweed’s Liniment is made in Chelsea 
and is much alive to the needs of the human 
family who suffer from rheumatism, lame backs, 
sore throat, stiff neck, chapped hands, corns, 
catarrh, cramps, colic, indigestion, neuralgia, 
head and toothache, sunburn and a lot of ail- 
ments that a good liniment will cure. Don’t 
waste good money, get the best. Tweed’s has no | 
equal; get 25¢ bottle of all druggists or the Tweed 
Liniment Company, Chelsea, Mass. 











HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to 1ollow while eruptions and 

rms are — to remain on the skin. 

losserine will be found valuable after driving 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give 4 
thorough.shampoo. It will be found that 'y 
washing the neck and the back where the ¢v!lat 
and dle rests, will be a preventive of sore: 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 

C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 





Oliver Ditson Company 









































Having in two years outgrown our present é 
ten-story building at 451 Washington St., we © 
will occupy. when ready, the entire building : 
now being erected for us at 150 Tremont St. ; 














You Wette Us (letter or 


on 
we hereby to pay you this « 
agree Ae mount, IF BOOK 18 NOT AS 


Stock Food Co., iin. v's: 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 
re Sram Pt 
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ESCRIBED. “Gs 
Name This Paper. %4.—How Much Stock Have You? 


Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 
Capixal Paid in, $1,000,000. 
We Occupy 62,000 Feet of Floor Space 
























